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RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION— 


W, NEED residential adult educa- 


tion because adults need to con- 
it was 
because a century ago Bishop 
Grundtbig saw cle arly the need for 
young adults of Denmark to learn 
about their culture and the 
problems of their nation that he 
advocated the establishment of folk 
schools. 
Now we 


tinue learning. | suppose 


more 


know that the need 


world for continued 


learning by adults increases every 


around the 


year. The need increases in part be- 
cause of the rapid growth of knowl- 
edge as man continues to unlock 
the secrets of nature, and in part 
because of the problems that arise 
out of the emergence of new na- 
tions, a terrifying growth in popu- 
lation, and the growing interde- 
These are 
reasons why we need adult educa- 
tion. 


pendency of nations. 


What are the special reasons why 
we need residential adult educa- 
tion? | think we need residential 
education because it can do things 
for adults which other forms of edu- 
able to do. 

The residential adult school can 
be a place for tree discussion, for 
listening to the ideas of others, for 
exchanging opinions, for expression 
and for growth in understanding. It 
is not a mass operation, but is small 
enough to permit each adult stu- 
dent to become acquainted with 
every other student, and 


cation do not seem to be 


makes 


Dr. Royce Prrein is President of 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. This 
article is excerpted from his address 
to the delegates to the third biennial 
American-European Conference on 
Residential Adult Education, held last 


summer at Tiengen, Germany 
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it possible for people to be re- 
moved, even for short periods, from 
the distractions and pressures of 
their business and professions. 

The residential school is a place 
in which individuals can get a new 
look at life and a fresh approach to 
its problems. It is relaxed, informal] 
and simple. It is a place where a 
person can be himself, where he 

can speak frankly and honestly 
without having to maintain a form: ul 
appearance, 


Involving the Whole Person 

Residential adult education takes 
account of the fact that learning in- 
volves the whole person and that 
man is neither sheer intellect nor 
merely an intricate mechanism. It 
makes provision for the need of 
every normal human being for self 
fulfillment and for creating and ex- 
pressing ideas, a process that is to 
a large extent physical in character 
and dependent on bodily activity 
on the part of the learner. 

Through his intellect the adult 
may receive ideas and information 
from others, either by reading, or 
by listening to a lecture, or othe: 
forms of talk; but if he is to learn, 
do something with these ideas, o1 
make use of the information and 
hence create new ideas, there must 
be activity on his part. This activity 
is to a considerable extent a physi- 
cal thing, involving not merely the 
nerve centers and the blood stream. 
but the muscles, the bones, and all 
the organs of the body. 

In a residential school the adult 
can be encouraged by a relaxing 
environment, and by the ex: imple 
of others whom he comes to regard 
as friendly fellow-adventurers, to 
speak out, to formulate, and to ex- 


AE 


press his ideas. The individual is 
not only stimulated by the teacher 
or the group leader, he is stimu- 
lated by others and by himself, and 
he in turn stimulates others in such 
a way that there develops a feeling 
for the group as well as a sense of 
achievement and often of excite- 
ment on the part of the individual. 


Meets Personal Needs 

We need residential adult educa- 
tion because it can help adults meet 
some of their personal needs. One 
of the most important of these is 
for continued growth. Without 
growth there is stagnation and de- 
terioration. Everybody seems to 
feel the need for acquiring new in- 
formation and new experiences. In 
Aristotle's words, “All men by na- 
ture desire to know.” This need to 
grow expresses itself in the urge for 
new understandings, for new thrills, 
and for new achievements—an urge 
that is characteristic of the healthy 
person. 

For most persons a_ residential 
adult school is a new experience 
and an opportunity for growth, for 
developing new skills and for ac- 
quiring new ideas. I think there is 
good reason to believe that the feel- 
ing of immense satisfaction often 
expressed by men and women who 
have spent some time in a resi- 
dential school is derived from the 
growth they made during that time. 
Because they have had a good 
chance to act on their inherent 
need for growth, they have gained 
new insights, acquired new skills, 
and developed new interests to 
such an extent that they literally 
feel like new persons. 

Adults also have a need for in- 
volvement in matters of importance, 
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By ROYCE S. PITKIN 


WHY AND HOW? 


How such schools could provide 


services that others cannot and 


also an opportunity for growth 


that is, in matters that seem im- 
portant to the particular adult 
involved. Of course, what one re- 
gards as important, another one 
thinks is quite unimportant. But for 
every individual there is some 
activity that is important and when 
one engages in that activity he is 
fulfilling a need that lies deep 
within him. Making a contribution 
to some kind of enterprise through 
participation that is worth while 
and significant to the individual 
adds to his individuality, gives a 
new dimension to his personality. 
This participation to be effective 
must be active and personal, rather 
than mechanical and isolated. 
The individual needs to feel that 
he is sharing his life and his ex- 
periences with others and that the 
are sharing theirs with him, an 
undertaking that transcends the 
immediate. This is where resi- 
dential adult education can be very 
effective. Once an individual be- 
comes a member of a_ residential 
school, he begins to feel that some- 
thing worth while is going on 
around him and that he is part of it. 


Need for Recognition 

Probably the success of 
residential schools in helping adults 
become participants in worth while 
community affairs has been because 
at the school they actually lived as 
contributors to a common. enter- 
prise. In the friendly atmosphere 
of the school, the adult student has 
been able to decide to do some- 
thing about contributing to the 
community when he gets back 
home. 

The adult also has a need tor 
recognition by others. Not only do 
we all need to keep on growing 


some 
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but most of us need to know that 
others are aware that we have con- 
tinued to grow and that our con- 
tributions to the common good 
have not been overlooked. The per- 
son whose need for recognition is 
not satisfied is incomplete, and so 
he may blunder around, trying to 
gain attention and the approval ot 
othe ‘rs but with little success. Lf he 
is too unsuccessful in his attempts 
to be recognized, he may take 
refuge within himself and build a 
wall around him, behind which he 
lives out his vears, frustrated and 
lonely, and letting his talents go 
unused, 


Residential adult education can 
do a great deal toward providing 
situations where this need for rec- 
ognition can be met. In the resi- 
dential school every member has a 
place. It is small enough so that 
practically every person gets to 
know every other person in a 
friendly way. This is important. 
To be called by one’s name in a 
ple asant friendly manner is reassur- 
ing. It gives one confidence and a 
feeling of worth. Constant associa- 
tion at meals, in the living rooms, 
in discussions, in musical activities, 
in walks, on the grounds, speeds 
the process of becoming acquainted 
and helps make easier ie friendly 
familiar greeting and rel itionship. 

To achieve the same 
evening classes or 


results in 


large lectures 


takes months and is often almost 
impossible. There can be no doubt 
that the recognition gained by some 
adults who have attended residen- 
tial schools has given them enough 
of a feeling of self-confidence to 
help them take on new responsibil- 
ities in their communities and to 
do things they had never thought 
they could do before. 


Self-Understanding and 
Self-Improvement 

We need residential adult educa- 
tion, too, to provide the opportunity 
for individuals to achieve — self- 
understanding and to bring about 
self-improvement. This can be done 
in places where there are pleasant 
surroundings, opportunities for re- 
laxation, inspiration and informa- 
tion. The residential adult school 

a place where new avenues to 
learning are discovered, where new 
vistas are revealed and new pos- 
sibilities are seen. 

There is a great need for the 
people of the world to develop a 
greater awareness of the civic, so- 
cial, political and economic prob- 
lems that face mankind. Residential 
education is especially well suited 
to help pe ople understand and cope 
with their problems. When adults 
together for a week end to 
talk about some of the problems of 
their communities, their country, o1 
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there seems 
to be a remarkable quickening of 
interest in such matters and an in- 


the society of nations, 


creased awareness of their impor- 
tance in their personal lives. 

that each of you has 
ideas on “why-residential 
Let us now turn 


I am sure 
many 
adult education.” 
residential adult educa- 
is that 
the methods and procedures that 


to “how 
tion.” My suggestion here 


are used should be based as far as 
what the behavioral 
scientists have been able to tell us 
about the nature of the 


process. 


possible on 
learning 
It seems to me that a program 
of residential adult education can 
be built on the expectation that the 
adult can learn the kinds of 
knowledge, skills, and appreciation 
that he could learn as a child. This 
the students of learning have dem- 


Moreover, the adult is 
more capable of effective learning 


same 


onstrated, 


value of 
what he learns and is in a position 
to put the very 
often in practical situations. Usui ily 


because he can see the 
le arning to use 


the adult learner provides his own 
motivation in the educational  sit- 


uation. 

The adult program should, there- 
fore, provide the 
in which the 
Can Come 


kind of situation 
motivated individual 
nearest to achieving the 
has set for himself. It is 
important that opportunity be pro- 


goals he 


vided for applying previous experi- 
ence to the present learning situa- 
tion. We can count on the adult 
having had amount of ex- 
perience upon which to draw for 
insightful learning and we know 
that he learns best in a situation 


large 


where he can use that experience. 


A Search for Meaning 

Any program of residential adult 
education should provide time in 
which to search for meaning, be- 
cause learning is effective only as 
it has meaning for the learner. Rote 
memorization of facts, unrelated to 
the individual's experience, interest, 
or needs, cannot be regarded as 
real learning. 

Students of the learning process 
tell us that there should be evalua- 
tion of progress by the adult stu- 
dent. with opportunity for discuss- 
ing successes and failures during 
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the process of trying to reach. par- 
ticular goals. The learning situa- 
tion, as has been suggested earlier, 
should provide opportunity — for 
satisfying both personal and social 
relationships, inasmuch as learning 
involves the emotions as well as 
what we ordinarily call the intellect. 

The individual should be encour- 
aged by the learning situation to 
become himself, surer of his iden- 
tity and his expanding potential- 
ities, more confident in his relations 
with his fellowmen so that his life 
may continually grow more worth 
while for himself ond for his society. 
This suggests that residential adult 
education should include experi- 
ences in such fields as music, art, 
literature, and science, as well 
in conversation and in recreation. 
These areas contribute to broaden- 
ing the emotional life of the in- 
dividual and help stretch his 
imagination, so that it reaches more 
deeply into life. 

The learning experience in the 
residential school should be so ar- 
ranged that the individual can take 
the learning into himself, making it 
a part of himself, so that it is re- 
flected in his behavior. The know}- 
edge he takes in must be acted out 
in his behavior to be truly effective. 


Meaningful Program 

The program of the residential 
school should be built around key 
situations which the adult faces in 
everyday life. In this way he can 
apply his intelligence to the solu- 
tion of problems that are meaning- 
ful and urgent to him and to his 
society, thus making it possible for 
him to put to effective use his 
learning. 

The situation in the residential 
school should also be such that the 
individual can make a satisfying 
relationship with the group, as it is 
through association with and stim- 
ulation from others that the great- 
est development and modification 
of individual behavior takes place. 
The residential school should also 
provide opportunity for the individ- 
ual to express his perceptions of 
and feelings toward the persons, 
problems and situations that come 
within the purview of the group. 

There is, of course, no one 
method or sets of methods for 


carrying on residential adult educa- 
tion; but for each situation there 
are undoubtedly better ways and 
poorer ways of doing things. So I 
would suggest first, that residential 
adult schools should undertake to 
organize and try out a variety of 
programs planned to meet the 
needs and interests of different 
publics; second, that they test the 
soundness and effectiveness of dif- 
ferent methods of teaching in a 
residential school; third, that they 
experiment with a variety of mate- 
rials; fourth, that they try to ascer- 
tain the requirements for good 
adult teaching and dete rmining the 
extent to which these can be met 
by particular kinds of residential 
adult schools: fifth, that they under- 
take to determine satisfactory meth- 
ods for attracting adults to residen- 
tial educational programs; sixth, that 
they devise ways of evaluating and 
reporting the educational vost of 
programs; and seventh, in countries 
where the situation is as it is in 
the United States and Canada, that 
studies be made of the problem of 
financing residential adult educa- 
tion. 


An Idea Center 


I believe we ought to set up in 
every country at ‘i ast one special 
residential school, which would be 
in effect an idea center, where adult 
education leaders would meet to 
find out the most advanced think- 
ing about the nature of society, the 
aspirations and problems of the 
peoples of the world in the arts and 
in the behavorial sciences. 

If we are to meet the future 
wisely, adult education must have 
pe ople who are right on the cutting 
edge of scholarship. Clear consid- 
eration would also be given to 
developments in educational theory 
and the learning process, so that 
experiments onda be carefully con- 
ceived and planned in the areas of 
real need. There should be provi- 
sion at the idea center for commu- 
nity leaders to take part so that 
ideas will have relation to the 
people at the community level. 

I would urge, too, that a strong 
effort be made to bring teachers of 
children and youth into residential 
adult schools. I believe we should 
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By JEANNETTE MORROW LANE 


PUTTING KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


Librarians may well have one of the 


most momentous assignments in history 


Mas: of us have a rather hazy 


idea of the librarian’s role in adult 
education. You are certain thet 
librarians have a role in this field. 
but not sure enough of just what 
that role is to actually put your 
finger on it. You probably remem- 
ber the librarian in your high school 
who helped you find badly needed 
material for that history or English 
theme you had to write. Or, you 
remember stopping off at the public 
library on your way home from 
school to “get something to read.” 

You remember that the librarian 
was there to help you, but you had 
no clear idea of any function she 
might perform other than appear- 
ing to play a game of solitare with 
book cards and at other times 
stamping books in as many places 
as she could find to stamp with 
what appeared to be no clear logic 
about where she was stamping. 

I would further guess that even 
today your concepts of the librar- 
ian’s role in the community and in 
the field of adult education is still 
rather hazy. You know that the 
Great Books group meets in the 
library, as do some extension classes 
and sometimes the PTA and other 
such groups. 

All of these functions, of course. 
are important factors of the library 
in the community, but seen from 
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the whole, they are only a very 
minute part of the role of the 
librarian in adult education. 

Librarianship can be more fully 
understood if it is examined in re- 
lation to the total communication 
process by which man gains and 
spreads knowledge. It is then easier 
to better estimate the value of the 
services which the librarian offers 
when this role of the library in 
the transfering of knowledge from 
individual to individual and group 
to group, which is the 
known as education, is better un- 
derstood. 

To bring about this meaningful 
interaction between the individual 
and the sources of knowledge, the 
library, then, becomes the formal- 
ized channel for this information. 
But the library is not just a store- 
house of knowledge. It goes much 
further than that. It is an arsenal 
of truth, a living and vital part of 
a free society. 

We are in a world which is mak- 
ing noises as if it were going to 
crack wide open with the strain of 
opposite ideas. In this “cold war,” 
we must turn everything we have 
to our use and waste nothing. 


pre CESS 


Ignorance breeds tranquility, and 
with Russia and China growing 
stronger by the hour, we are faced 
with the preblem of saving the 
world and ourselves from destruc- 
To do this, we will have to 
make use of the strongest weapon 
we have—the weapon of knowl- 
This search for knowledge 
should be the first thing in our 
thoughts these days. Knowledge of 
the other man; knowledge of his 
attitudes and philosophy, how he 


tion. 


edge. 


lives; what his fears and prejudices 
are; this, of course, is the begin- 
ning of international cooperation. 


To Solve Problems 

America cannot begin to solve 
the many problems we face if we 
are half-educated, one-dimensional 
people, when the problems are com 
plex and multi-dimensional. Over- 
look a method of teaching, and an- 
other may serve as well. But, over- 
look a legal or technical report and 
the costs to industry may be stag- 
gering; or overlook a military or 
scientific report in wartime and the 
results could be disaster. There- 
tore, retrieval of information be- 
comes the goal, and in this art, the 
librarian has no equal, for librar- 
ians and libraries provide tools and 
facilities to meet these many chal- 
They are not 
heuses of ideas, but if given an 
opportunity, are able to stimulate 
our thinking power and to enrich 
our vision with the tools around 
them. 

Not long ago, there was a wide 
spread belief that a library was any 
place where a large collection of 


lenges. just ware 


documents were stored. It was pre- 
sided over by a custodian of books 
whose duties were to keep the col 
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lection in a reasonably tidy and 
organized fashion, and that was 
shout all. This, as you can see, 
was the “passive” role of the library, 
but then, that was all that was ex- 
pected of them. 

Prior to this, there were book col- 
lections which were called “librar- 
ies’ in earlier periods, like the 
public libraries of Ancient Rome, 
the cathedral-type university librar- 
ies of the Middle Ages, and the 
municipal libraries of the Renais- 
But they were all forerun- 
ners rather than ancesters of the 
modern library. For this modern 


sance, 


library is of comparatively recent 
origin, and was previously un- 
known. They about 200 
vears ago when a few people, 
wanting more books to read than 
they could buy individually, pooled 
their funds in an informal private 
corporation. Of this later period 
we still have the public librarian 
and the university librarian, but 
now we have added the biggest 
the special librarian. 


began 


change of all- 


Increasing Specialization 

The rise of a “specialist's special- 
inevitable result of the 
increasing specialization that marks 
our age. They were brought into 
because of the 


ist Is one 


large ac- 
cumulation of detailed information 
that went along with the spiraling 
growth of man’s acquired knowl- 
edge. This librarian has become 
the mn CeSSary other 
specialists and researchers in prac- 
tically every field of human en- 
deavor. Their services are now in 
great demand by government, in- 
dustry 


being 


assistant to 


business, social agencies, 
and universities, to name only a 
few of their employers. 

Due to the post-war waterfall 
of scientific and technical reports 
which have added new scope to 
the librarians’ responsibilities, has 
come the added responsibility of 
becoming a partner in the project. 
Now, it is the librarian who initial- 
ly assesses the relative value of 
information, discarding some and 
holding others, and oftentimes is 
asked for assistance in a specific 
and often complicated problem. 

To do this well, he must know 
where and how to get the infor- 
mation wanted usually on short 
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notice, be a bloodhound in sensing 
the existence of unpublished or 
classified material, be able to pro- 
duce the right answers to what 
seems like unanswerable questions 
or, in general, be a sort of fact- 
finding a ttective. These efforts, you 
can see, take imagination, boldness, 
daring, ingenuity, and time. 

The backbone of any library, of 
course, is an adequate collection 
of books, periodicals, reports, pam- 
phlets, government publications 
and various other items, but the 
tools of the librarian are the meth- 
ods used to systematize and make 
readily available this material, that 
is, cle ssifying, cataloging, abstract- 
ing and indexing. These are the 
means by which the information 
contained in the library is made 
available for use in the easiest and 
most efficient manner. 

Research is not complete unless 
and until its results are available 
to everyone who can use them. Any 
bit of technical information exists 
first in the mind of the man who 
discovered it, developed it or first 
thought of it. To be of use to man- 
kind, information must sooner or 
later be made available to one or 
more other individuals, and com- 
bined with items of a supplement- 
ary information. 


Dynamic Work Centers 


Due to the existence of these 
libraries, a technical man, on a 
research project, now has at his 
command large amounts of infor- 
mation handed down as a free gift 
from his predecessors which he 
may use as a stepping stone to 
new discoveries, something which 
was not possible a few years ago. 
Because of this, today’s Liwaries 
are becoming dynamic work cen- 
ters where users and librarians are 
working side by side toward a com- 
mon goal as members of a team, 
and the library becomes a_ place 
of collective thinking with a col- 
lective memory. 

Yet the problem of keeping 
abreast of current literature, even 
in a small field of interest, is al- 
most staggering. Approximately 60 
million pages of technical litera- 
ture is currently published every 
vear throughout the world. Dr 
Vagtborg, president of the South- 


west Research Institute, has figured 
that this is equal to 100,000. vol- 
umes of 600 pages each, which at 
the rate of 10 volumes per foot, 
would require new bockshelvi ing of 
10,000 feet or just short of two 
miles, to handle these 60 million 
pages. That's a lot of reading mate- 
rial in any language! 

The librarian meets this problem 
by many methods; for instance co- 
operative cataloging with other 
libraries; subscriptions to abstract 
services and indexing journals, 
maintenance of subject indexes, or 
a combination of all these methods. 
Do you begin to see the magnitude 
of the librarians’ job? 

Yet, with all this, the librarian 
is in a service profession and, there- 
fore, seldom creates demand but 
rather must respond quickly and 
effectively to demand. It is basicly 
a supporting profession. For in- 
stance, librarians do not develop 
the life-saving serum; control 
atomic power; discover uranium; 
or chart the underseas mountain 
ranges. But librarians with their 
own special skills, can and do help 
the people who do the headline 
jobs. 


It is well to keep in mind that 
the words “adult education” de- 
scribe a movement, an activity, and 
a process. The librarians, 
can now see, 


as you 
are concerned with 
the last name—that is, the process by 
which people intentionally and sys- 
tematically grow toward new knowl- 
edge, skills, “and understandings. A 
free society depends on an_ in- 
formed population, but even the 
most discerning and __ intelligent 
voter will be baflled without access 

basic facts. Thus, it may be 
concluded that in these parlous 
times, when western man walks a 
narrow bridge toward survival, the 
responsibility of the librarian to- 
ward mankind becomes very sig- 
nificant. 


it would seem that 
librarians, who have been the 
traditional custodians of knowl- 
edge and who are presently the 
most capable instruments in put- 
ting knowledge to work, have one 
of the most momentous assignments 
in history. 

This, then, is the librarian in 
adult education. 


Therefore, 


Adult Leadership 
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Discussing a technique which enables 


people to utilize an unused talent 


A LOOK AT “CREATIVE THINKING” 


‘ 
a ERAL years ago creative think- 
ing was believed by many to be the 
method of choice in solving man- 
agement problems. Today many of 
its exponents gradually are drifting 
away into other fields. 


What does this mean? Does it 
mean that this concept was a fad 
which has suddenly fallen into dis- 
use or does it mean that the tech- 
nique still is being used minus that 
which accompanied it two or three 
years ago? Does it mean that the 
concept of creative thinking in 
some organizations has given way 
to the group dynamics approach in 
arriving at managerial decisions, on 
the theory that more involvement 
accompanies the latter method? 


Naturally these questions can be 
answered both affirmatively and 
negatively, since it is possible to 
find e xamples to substantiate what- 
ever view one might wish to take. 
It would seem that many of the 
present critics of the creative think- 
ing, group participation activity 
fail to understand that the brain- 
storming concept does more than 
provide an uninhibited flow of 
ideas with regard to specific ques- 
tions. The most important byprod- 
uct is the creation of a permissive 
and positive climate which fosters 
more ideas and results in the par- 
ticipation of normally nonverbal 
people. 

It is unfortunate that with crea- 
tive thinking, as with its prede- 
cessor, work simplification, its ex- 
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ponents find it necessary to provide 
lists, numbered outlines, methods 
and re approaches. For 
example, i one approach to the 
subject a hawienesen first examines 
the powers we possess. That is the 
power of observation, the ability 
to memorize, and the power to 
recall. To this they add a third 
power, which is that of making 
judgments, and finally, they describe 
our ability to visualize and our con- 
committant imagination. Obviously, 
we are aware of these abilities and 
it is questionable whether further 
examination of them is of benefit in 
encouraging people to think. 

Perhaps it is more important that 

we perceive such generalized abili- 
ties as: 

1. The ability to create, to be 

imaginativ e. 
2. The ability to analyze and to 
develop value judgments. 
An awareness of the process  in- 
volved is the most important factor 
of all. There are many examples 
of negativistic thinking as evidenced 
by phrases frequently. heard in con- 
ferences when a judgmental rather 
than a creative approach has been 
taken: 

“Well, I think you're wrong. Ex- 

perience has shown that you just 

can't reason with those people.” 

“We couldn't possibly consider 
that. The idea just isn’t feasible.” 
“The idea would just never catch 
on.” 

“Why don’t you go back and re- 
consider this problem. It’s pretty 
appare nt to me that you havent 
given this enough thought.” 
“That’ s a good idea but manage- 
ment will never go for it.” 

“Let’s wait on it.” 

“We're just not ready for that.” 

These phrases that I have just 
set forth have been termed by some 
“killer phrases.” I think this is a 
very appropriate term, since they 
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result in the obliteration of many 
possibly fruitful, money-saving and 
money-making ideas. 

Why do people react this way? 
In the first place it’s difficult to 
prove the merit of your idea in a 
logical way. Some scientists say 
the bumble bee can't fly, but he 
hasn't learned to read so he flies. 
Then too there is a fear of the un- 
known coupled with a fear of 
change. It was once said that peo- 
ple don't resist change, but rather 
the way in which they are changed. 
In essence, the reason for this may 
be stated in one word, complacency 
To this then add a fourth fear; such 
as the fear of taking a risk or losing 
money. Many people in manage- 
ment assert they are looking a 
“bright young men with new and 
fies ideas. "hh practice, however, 
they very often are looking for a 
person with value judgments simi- 
lar to those of management rather 
than imagination or initiative per se. 


A Broad Approach 


When we atte mpt to be creative 
we are really seeking a complete 
range of all avenues of approach to 
a proble m or given set of circum- 
stances. In other words, we are 
looking at the total picture rather 
thar in looking merely at a segment 
of it. Aediewwe Carnegie was inter- 
we not in finding someone to 
blame when a problem arose, but 
in identifying the factors that were 
combined to result in a problem. 


Over the past several years there 
has been just and unjust criticism, 
together with much valid and blind 
praise of creative thinking, and its 
potential as a management tool. 
For example, when one University 
planned to hold a workshop in crea- 
tive thinking, the editors of the 
local newspapers devoted part of 
their editorial to a discussion of the 
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a RECENT vears there has been 
an increasing interest by the lay 
public in the field of mental health. 
There has active 
search for 


been a more 


information regarding 
achieving and maintain- 
ing a healthy personality. Parents 


are eagerly looking for guides to 


ways of 


child rearing which are consistent 


with good mental hygiene prac 


tices. 

Much of this interest has de 
veloped out of the efforts of pro- 
fessionals in the various disciplines 
regarding the 
and often subtle, 


to educate people 


many forces in 
personality development and ad- 
justment and maladjustment. As 
a result of the increased awareness 
of the potential dangers to their 
mental health and to the happiness 
of their children, the lay public is 
turning to the expert for answers. 
Too frequently this leads to the 
creation of self-styled experts and 
vee tined advisors. The magazines, 
radio, and reHect the 
trend by publishing — the 
articles and 


television 
many 
reporting 

dealing with psychology, 
try, delinquency, 
lationships, and 


programs 
psy chia- 
parent-child | re- 
presenting othe 


similar topics. 


Another 
crease in interest and concern is 


indication of this in 


the growing number of requests 


tor speakers on mental health at 
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uate courses in educational psychol- 
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ety, and chairman of its education 
Committec 
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parent-teacher associations, parent 
associations, and other 
tion meetings. 

This form of adult education has 
not received the study which it 
justly deserves. Physic ians, nurses, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, public 


organiza- 


health educators and other profes- 
sionals have gradually been drawn 
into this aspect of adult and com- 
munity education, Often their par- 
ticipation in these programs has 
evolved in such a way that goals 
znd methods have not been thoro- 
ughly thought through. Each meet- 
ing has been a se parate experience. 

\s a result, every speaker has, 
at one time or another, questioned 
the value of night 
stands” in community education. 
The problems and limitations in- 
herent in these 


these “one 


meetings are such 
as to cause discouragement as to 
their educational value. How often 
has the speaker travelled through 
cold, rain, or snow to get to a 
only to find the business 
meeting dragging on and on, so 
that by the 
everyone 


meeting, 


time he is introduced, 
is ready for coffee. 


Evaluation Imperative 


fn other instances the speaket 
has been asked to discuss a’ topic 
which the program chairman has 
assured him has been on every- 
He then finds the audi- 
ence bored and disinterested. At 
other times, the speaker has talked 
with all the clarity he possesses, 
making sure that he cannot be mis- 
understood, only to find a member 


one’s mind. 


of the audience coming up to him 
after the meeting saying, “Doc 
voure the first man who agrees 
with me that it’s all right to whale 
the daylights out of my kids.” 

It is imperative that we evaluate 
where we are going in this type 


ot cominunity education. Are we 
being helpful, or are we perpetuat- 
ing distorted beliefs in our audi- 
ences? There is the story teld of 

people on a Pacific Isle. When 
someone is sick for a week, his 
relatives and friends begin to worry 
that the spirits will fly from his 
body. So they stuff all the body 
openings with clay, mud, and 
leaves to keep the spirits from 
leaving. As a result the person 
dies, but everyone feels better be- 
cause they tried to do something 
about it. 

I would like to state some of the 
objectives of the one night stands 
as I see them and some of the 
methods and techniques that may 
be effective in reaching these ob- 
jectives. 

First we must recognize that we 
cannot expect to do too much in a 
one night meeting in the way of 
developing insights or 
attitudes. If our expectations are 
unrealistic, we are likely to be dis- 
appointed and frustrated; and this 
may be followed by a sense of 
futility. We may question our own 
adequacy and react with hostility 
toward the meetings, the audience. 
and to our own presence there. 
These meetings are an integral part 
of the educational scene and they 
have much potential value. 


Clearly Defined Goals 


In order to fulfill the promise 
of this potential we must be clear 
as to goals and ways of reaching 
them. We can indicate people 
that we understand their problems 
—psychological problems an real- 
ity problems. This is not a geal 
in-of-itself, but it is essential if 
we want a favorable reaction to 
what we say, if we are to help 
individuals to understand them- 


changing 


Adult Leadership 
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How some of the limitations of 


such meetings may be overcome 


OF ONE NIGHT STANDS 


By ALBERT ANGRELLI 


selves and their children, and_ if 
we are to help parents begin the 
process of examining what they do 
at home. 

In order to develop a positive 
atmosphere, in order to indicate to 
the audience that we do under- 
stand them, we must know. the 
audience and the community. We 
must know their concerns. We 
must try to discover what brought 
them to the me eting and what they 
hope to get from it. Instead of 


asking, “What can | say about this 
topic?”. it might be more helpful 
to ask, “what are the concerns of 


the individuals in the audience? 
Why are they here?” 

Can we talk about the inadvis- 
ability of having children in the 
parents’ bedroom when we are in 
an area of underprivileged homes 
where an entire family share two 
rooms? Can we expect a recep- 
tive response when we speak of 
the difficulties in adolescent adjust- 
ment if we are in a community 
where a group of teenagers has just 
been attacking younger children? 
We cannot expect easy acceptance 
of the idea that adolescents are 
anxious and frightened, when the 
audience includes parents who have 
just come from a battle with name- 
calling sons and daughters. They 
are more likely to get defensive 
and question whether the speaker 
knows what it is like to have an 
adolescent around the house. 


Need for Reassurance 


We must understand what it 
means to be in the circumstance 
of the individual in our audience 
and we need to let him know that 
we understand. With parent groups, 
we need to give some reassurance 
by verbalizing our understanding 
of the parents’ plight. Then we 
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may be on the road to the estab- 
lishment of an atmosphere of rap- 
port in which parent education, on 
an intellectual and emotional level, 
may take place. We may need to 
tell parents some of what the *y want 
to hear—that they re not all wrong: 
that living with children is an inter- 
actional process in which parents 
affect children and children affect 
parents: that the parent is not all 
at fault. We may need to let par- 
ents know that we know it isnt 
easy being a parent, and that par- 
ents had parents too. 

But reassurance is not the end- 
all. Within a positive atmosphere 
we can provide knowledge. We 
may begin to point out factors in- 
volved in personality development. 
We can talk about symptoms of 
disturbance and danger signals. We 
can help people to “begin to look 
beneath the surface. This can only 
be a beginning process which may 
become part of a cumulative edu- 
cational experience. With other 
such meetings, and other contacts 
with psychologists, psychiatrists. 
social workers, educators and other 
workers in the mental health field, 
the insights may deepen and the 
area of awareness may grow. 

If through these meetings we 
are able to get across the point 
that professional people in the field 
of mental health are human be 
ings, who are friendly and warm, 
and not stuffy and overbe aring, we 
may make it possible for people 
in trouble to go for professional 
help. If we repeat often enough 
words such as psychological, emo- 
tional, psychiatric, or guidance 
clinic, some of these terms may 
lose some of their frightening con- 
notations. 

These are some of the limited 
goals that can be achieved in one 


night stands. Another objective 
which I have seen realized is that 
of helping people to see that a 
lecture and question and answer 
period, is just not enough. We may 
be able to point out that a series 
of meetings with smaller groups 
may be more appropriate and more 
he ‘Ipful. With interest aroused and 
motivation present, sugge stions for 
the formation of study groups and 
workshops may fall on fertile soil. 

The te chnique s we use to achieve 
our Objectives depend to a great 
extent on ourselves, and on what 
ve feel comfortable in doing. Some 
of us are comfortable speaking 
trom notes, some would rather read 

paper. Some of us are more at 
ease leading discussions or using 
“buzz” groups. Each has its value. 
| would like to make some points 
developed from my own e xperience 
in speaking and le ading discussions 
which may help in any evaluation 
of goals and te chniques in this form 
of community education, 


Keep Talks Short 


In a meeting which involves a 
talk followed by discussion or ques- 
tions from the audience, I have 
found it helpful for the audience 
to have concrete illustrations of the 
concepts or ideas which may be 
discussion. illustra- 
readily come to mind 
from our own experience or from 
our reading—and they serve to 
bring abstract ideas into the realm 
of everyday living. For example, 
when spe aking of the disruptive 
effect of tension and anxiety on 
memory. it may be made concrete 
by reference to the effect of tension 
on a contestant in a quiz program 
even when the 
the answer. 


under These 


tions may 


contestant knows 
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I have also discovered that, for 
me, a half hour talk is long enough. 
\fter that attention wanders, ideas 
and words become jumbled, and 
whatever rapport has been estab- 
lished may be threatened. It is also 
apparent ‘that the longer we talk 
the less time remains for audience 
reaction and discussion. This part 
of the meeting can be the more 
meaningful part of the evening for 
the audience, 
should be 


and adequate time 
allotted for it. 
Each of us, of course, handles 
questions and discussion in his own 
way. Whenever the technique of 
throwing the question back to the 
questioner is used, it may be ad- 
visable to help the audience see the 
reason for the technique. Many 
groups make a point of asking their 
eg am chi irmi in to avoid getting 

“ball player.” This is the term 
a ‘y have coined for the “what do 
you think” response to a question. 
This does not mean that we must 
fall into a question and answer 
trap. 

It is possible to involve the audi- 
ence in the discussion around a 
question, This can be done in many 
ways—by asking who in the audi- 
ence may have had a similar situa- 
tion, who has a child of the same 
age or sex, and who may have sug- 
gestions as to how a problem may 
be handled. These meetings may 
be therapeutic and some appro- 
priate therapeutic approaches may 
be used, but they should not be 
viewed as a form of psychotherapy. 


Technique for Discussion 


In leading a discussion after a 
film or play, I have found it ex- 
tremely import int to read the play 
in advance or to preview the film. 
In my preparation, | develop some 
significant questions on which the 
audience may focus. I then set up 
“listening islands” by asking dif- 
ferent segments of the audience to 
keep one or more questions in mind 
as they watch the film or play. At 
other times I might ask the group 
as a whole to focus on one or more 
que stions. By these tech- 
niques we he ‘Ip the audience to get 
a maximum of meaning from the 
viewing experience. It also pro- 
vides an excellent opening for the 
discussion which is to follow. 


using 
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Finally, it is important to get 
from the program chairman the 
time allotments of the meeting. In 
this way you may have an approxi- 
mate idea of the time you will have 
and what you may plan. This will 
help prevent the situation where 
discussion groups are planned for 
after a presentation, only to have 
the custodian ringing gongs while 
the g groups are still talking together. 

I have tried to touch on some 
of the values and goals of the one 
night stand as I see them, and to 
indicate briefly some of the tech- 
niques that I have found effective 
in achieving these goals. As pro- 
fessional workers in the field of 
adult education we have a responsi- 
bility to the individuals who are 
asking for help—in their various 
ways. The one night stand is one 
of the ways through which individ- 
uals ask for help. It is a part of 
our function to the community to 
help meet this need. In order to 
do this most effectively we must 
clarify what we can do, and then 
to evaluate what we do in the light 
of what we can do. 


A Look at Creative Thinking 


Continued from page 167 


word, “brainstorm.” They quoted 
Webster as follows: “Brain storm: 
A violent, transient mental derange- 
ment manifested in a maniacal out- 
burst; popularly, any transitory agi- 
tation or confusion of mind.” The 
newspapers then proceed quietly 
to poke fun at the whole concept 
and, unfortunately, their attitude 
about this subject is shared by many 
responsible people. 

In Time Magazine of February 
18, 1957, the concept of brainstorm- 
ing received one of its best reviews 
ond this probably was the high 
point in its history. One paragraph 
included, “A central problem is 
presented and eve ryone storms 
ahead. No idea is too fantastic; 
a cardinal rule is that no one laughs 
at an idea .. . the vast majority are 
usually impractical . . but if later 
evaluation shows that half a dozen 
of the ideas are potential solutions 
to the problem, the brainstorming 
session is considered a howling 
success.” 

Unfortunately some exponents of 
creative thinking have attempted to 


draw an analogy between mind and 
muscle and, in their eagerness to 
show the importance of creative 
thinking, have indicated that exer- 
cise will develop one’s ability to 
think creatively and that all powers 
will be exercised in brainstorming 
sessions. Obviously the mind is not 
a muscle, and this analogy sparked 
further criticism of the method. 

The value of brainstorming to the 
creative thinking process is in en- 
abling people to verbalize ideas 
without the strait jacket of conven- 
tion, status, or custom being in- 
volved. It is most important to 
warm up a group, but it is even 
more important to establish a cli- 
mate which will further positive 
approaches to problems. For peo- 
ple to be able to think creativ ely 
in a group situation there must be a 
wide range of freedom, as well as 
an atmosphere conducive to posi- 
tive thinking. 


Through creative thinking, some 
of the latent talent inherent in indi- 
viduals throughout every organiza- 
tion can be released and nurtured 
to some degree in a cooperative 
effort to develop helpful solutions 
to internal problems as they arise, 
and to initiate new ways and means 
of handling out-moded methods of 
procedure in company matters. 

In diverse fields of specialization, 

ative thinking has become an 
maui and inexpensive tool to 
help foster creativity and to im- 
wes e human relations between 
labor and management within in- 
dustry, as well as in other complex 
sociological relationships in organi- 
zations, associations and communi- 
ties. Children are creative until 
such time when the pressures to 
conform to our patterns of culture 
in the adult world sufficiently con- 
dition the youngsters against uti- 
lizing this ability. 

Creative thinking or brainstorm- 
ing, if you prefer, is one of many 
te chniques designed to reawaken 
human beings to an awareness of 
this unused talent they possess. In 
the hands of a skilled leader, as 
just one of the many techniques in 
his armamentarium, it can pay rich 
dividends for the cost of the invest- 
ment of time and energy required. 
Discarding a method on the basis 
of it being in or out of vogue is not 
mature behavior. 


Adult Leadership 
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By SHOLOM BLOOM 


TRAINING IN THE GROUP PROCESS 


The class is used as a group 


to teach group work techniques 


A. THE risk of carrying a coal to 
Newcastle, this article brings a 
group learning plan for considera- 
tion by schools of social work and 
others interested in the education of 
a group worker. 


The method proposed here is an 
experimental method. It suggests 
offering a basic group-centered 
course for group work students in 
addition to the usual curriculum or 
in place of an elementary course in 
group work. 

For clarity, this new study course 
is called “the class as a group.” 
Specifically, it means that profes- 
sional students in the class as a 
group will be asked to examine the 
dynamics of the group as they arise, 
and the instructor is geared to be 
permissive to interpret group prin- 
ciples in action as he sees them, and 
to teach more from the spontaneous 
pointing out of group landmarks, 
which by way of analogy to geogra- 
phy, are the ‘icebergs of group life. 


The author has for a year con- 
ducted a basic course in group 
work, attempting to provide a flexi- 
ble structure so that graduate stu- 
dents could get the fee sling of group 
work in action, and currents of 
emotion which give power or which 
dam up group activity. 

it is my conviction that since 


SHOLOM BLooM is assistant director 
of Hartford Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, Hartford, Conn., and formerly 
was a member of the faculty of the 
Social Services Division of Spring- 
field, (Mass.) College. It is his belief 
that the “class group” is itself a won- 
derful laboratory for learning more 
about leadership and_ for obtaining 
sensitivity to, and insight into the 
dynamics of groups. 


1959 


December, 


group work students are immedi- 
ately plunged into leading groups 
they should immediately have some 
conscious and considered experi- 
ence as group members, an activity 
which can help them understand 
their own feelings in groups and 
the feelings of others for whom 
they will be leaders. 


Class as a Group 

The author conducted two courses 
in group work at Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
“The class as a group” method was 
used and activity arising in the class 
was used for illustrative purposes. 
The intention was to provide aware- 
ness of feelings of group “belong- 
ingness,” the feelings of member to 
member, member to leader, and 
leader to members, as well as to 
provide a concrete shared experi- 
ence of being members of a group 
that one and all were free to ex- 
amine. 

Let me describe some techniques 
used in the group. In the first meet- 
ing the philosophy of the course was 
explained and there was a clearly 
understood working agreement be- 
teen the group and the instructor 
in the nature of participation and 
responsibilities for common group 
goals. This is the concept of the 
contract or the working agreement 
which has been taken from a train- 
ing program planned by psychia- 
trists for psychiatrists and others 
preparing to lead therapy groups. 

“A clear working agreement in- 
cludes five elements explicitly stated 
by the leader at the outset. These 
are, in substance: (1) the structur- 
ing of the group, detailing the 
when and where of meetings; (2) 
the purpose of the group; (3) the 


procedure by which the purpose is 

to be realized; (4) the responsibil- 

ity of members; and (5) the re- 

sponsibility of the central figure,” 

according to a paper presented at 

a meeting of the American Psychiat- 
Association. 

This paper went on to say: “The 
working agreement, so called, pro- 
vides a common point of reference 
for the group and the leader; its 
terms give a foundation in reality 
for the development of a working 
group with a common objective. 
The agreement, however, almost 
immediately becomes an issue, and 
around it invariably center the first 
as well as continuing manifestations 
of resistance and difference of 
opinion.” 


In addition, the group made a 
census of student goals and objec- 
tives. This aided the instructor to 
estimate student group experience, 
it helped the students to verbalize 
their aspirations for the course, and 
demonstrated a common method of 
determining group expectations that 
is useful in the beginning of a 
newly formed group. 


It was explained that there would 
be two group roles. Members would 
take turns in rotation for the role of 
observer-evaluator, and for the role 
of recorder. 


The observer-evaluator listened 
during the class period and _pre- 
sented his observations during the 
final ten minutes of the session. 
This afforded a practical structure 
for the evaluation of the current 
group experience. The entire group 
discussed its observations too, and 
thus helped to measure progress or 
blocks to progress. Group members 
freely expressed their ideas on the 
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lewcler s handling of the group his 
helped the clarify his 
activity, test group response, and 
to be further 
and group productivity 


leader to 


aware ot interaction 


Recorder's Function 

The second group role was that 
of the 
the recording of the 


recorder. His function was 
essential ele- 
ments of group discussion. The 
record was planned to give class 
members training in selectivity and 
recording skills and the record pro 
vided material for a final analysis 
and review. It provided a group 
memory of what had taken place, 
since it contained course content 
plus evaluated material 

One of the 
unique to the 


method was the selective halting of 


most useful methods 


class as a group- 


the drama of group interaction to 
demonstrate and interpret actual 
phenomenen to class members 
Free discussion was an integral 
part of the method, and members 
learned by thei 
something about this important tool. 
Anxieties and scepticism on the part 


value 


own experience 


of some members about the 
of free group discussion was dissi 
pated through actual daily partici- 
pation in the discussions. 

The group also functioned as 
members of committees. As commit- 
tee members they worked together 
Through 


the committee system the students 


to present assignments. 


learned to prepare materials for 
group discussion and to present ma- 
terials for group study. Committees 
also lent themselves to discussion 
of factors that arise in the small 
group. 

Role playing was a dramatic way 
of bringing issues into sharp focus. 


Since the beginning student of 
group work often brought little 
previous understanding of the reali- 


work 


playing afforded a practical help 


ties of group agencies, role 


in understanding new situations. 
it brought into focus 
staft 
planned a program, and on another 
it revealed the relation of 
teenagers to leadership. 

\s part of the ~ 
method the teacher is  self-con- 
sciously the leader, the model with 
whom beginning students can iden- 


For example, 


the way in which an agency 


occasion, 


class as a group” 
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tily or study at close range. There 
are pitfalls to the method if the 
teacher assumes he is a “super- 


leader” or is unable to accept chal- 
lenge, fluidity in content, or to be 
Hexible. 

If the instructor 
and has been 


has conviction 
trained himself in 
this method, he can understand its 
worth, illustrate in his practice his 
convictions about leadership, and 
stimulate questions. Even if he is 
not always the pertect leader, the 
learning experience can be valuable 
for the students and 
one tor himself. 


pioneering 


Student Comments 


At the end of the course the stu- 
dents were asked to be critical of 
the method. Their comments, fol- 
lowing, are typical student reac- 
tions: 

“I felt there was too much stress 
laid upon understanding leadership 
and the role of the leader. 
are not usually so much the concern 
of the beginning student. He is 
more often concerned with the 
group and the group process. The 


These 


leader's role is so new to a beginner 
himself, that he is not experienced 
and mature enough to consider it 
immediately.” 

“The readings could have been 
more tied into the class period, and 
hence made more meaningful.” 

“I thought our group process or 
action weuld have been examined 
y. I felt we could 
have delved deeper into this in our 
evaluation. Though the leader was 
quite helpful in’ supporting such 
things as the committee reports, | 
felt there was too much support at 


a little more closely. 


times and the responsibility of the 
students was thus abrogated.” 
“Perhaps because it was one of 
my first tastes of group work, | 
found the course very exciting and 
stimulating. I enjoyed and 
profited by the idea of thinking of 
the class as a group. The same may 
be said about the leader and the 
in which he tried and often 
did bring about certain reactions.” 


Ways 


| appreciated the permissive at- 
mosphere which prevailed in all of 


our class meetings and was glad for 


not only the opportunity of others, 
but also myself, to express opinions, 


whether negative or positive on the 


subject presented. ... Phe method 
for teaching this course was quite 
good in tha it it provided sufficient 
direction and purpose, vet allowed 
for student opinion and e xpression. 

“I liked the way group process 
was brought out in our group for 
us to see. I liked the way you 
capitalized on material from the 
group, integrating it into the di Ly ’s 
topic; this made our discussion more 
dynamic and meaningful. I liked 
the wav we are pli wed in a group 
role and by so practicing group re- 
sponsibilities, we might better un- 
derstand group action in our field 
work. I felt the evaluation was good 
in helping us to be more honest 
and discerning about observing 
group action, thus helping us to see 
such action through our own feel- 
ings.” 


Common Purposes 


It is my impression that group 
members did deve lop sensitivity to 
group feelings and tones. The ideal 
value which hopefully got across 
was that, for example, the “Jazz- 
ettes,” a tee n-age group in a settle- 
ment, or the Nursery Parents Com- 
mittee in another agency have 
something in common with each 
other and with the other social work 
students. They are humans alike 
under the skin, and allowing for 
individual variations, for age, cul- 
ture, and the like, they react to 
group atmosphere in as similar a 
way as all humans breathe air. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to 
state that this is not a new method. 
and it is not original with the 
author. Called variously under dif- 
ferent names in the training for 
group dynamics or group psychol- 
ogy and ‘sponsored by persons with 
a variety of backgrounds and inter- 
ests, the method of the 
a group” is arousing considerable 
interest outside the field of group 
work. Psychologists, psychiatrists, 
nurses, educators, labor consultants. 
management personnel and others 
in recent years are learning group 
leadership by trying experimental 
group membership. 


“class as 


Some of these movements previ- 
ously have been reported by me in 
The Group. In attempting to apply 
these methods to group work learn- 


Continued on page 175 
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AEA INCREASES MEMBERSHIP DUES 


By GLENN JENSEN 


Executive Director 


Y 
i hundred and fifty AEA mem- 
bers and adult education workers 
met in Buffalo November 5 to 8 to 
(1) examine the forces for and 
against freedom in our country and 
in other parts of the world; (2) to 
reappraise what adult ee 
are doing to advance the forces that 
educate for freedom; (3) to pro- 
vide opportunity to broaden insights 
in relation to one’s own adult ‘& 
ucation interest; and (4) to analyze 
directions for the adult education 
movement. 

Conference Planning Chairman 
Margaret Wingert, AEA’s President 
Herbert C. Hunsaker, and leaders 
of special sections will prov ide AEA 
members with more detailed ac- 
counts of the Buffalo Conference 
in this and future issues of ApuL1 
LEADERSHIP. 

Because of the vitality and lead- 
ership exhibited in the Delegate 
Assembly, I want to report only 
briefly on some of the actions of 
this group as they relate to imme- 
diate problems of the Association. 

First of all, the members of this 
assembly demonstrated that many 
of the criticisms previously leve Hed 
at the governing body of AEA were 
not wall Somme’: The assembly 
convened its sessions promptly, 
stuck steadfastly to important issues, 
discussed all matters intelligently, 
frankly and openly, and mé we sure 
that the great majority of its mem- 
bers were in attendance at all ses- 
sions. A spirit of determination to 
see the job done and a willingness 
to serve the membership charac- 
terized all of its actions. 

In addition to accepting the 1960 
budget, the assembly acted prompt- 
ly on resolutions and recommenda- 
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tions coming from the Sections and 
Committees of AEA, as well as 
those from the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Increase in Dues 

One of its final actions coming 
in the closing session was to accept 
a resolution increasing dues for the 
coming year. This action came only 
after ccmside rable discussion and 


exchange following a presentation 
by Past-President Grace Stevenson. 
which had been previously carried 
in the November issue of ApuL1 
LEADERSHIP. 

As a result, effective January 1. 
1960, membership dues in the As- 
sociation will be as follows: 

General Memberships $ 7.50 

Professional Memberships 15.00 

Contributing Memberships 25.00 

Organizational 

Memberships 50.00 


It likely would have been more 
acceptable to all of us in AEA it 
we could have continued to operate 
under the present dues structure 
which has been in effect since 1951, 
but with no outside subsidy or i 
erating grant, and with the Asso- 
ciation de spendent largely upon in- 
come from sales of public: ations, 
magazines, subscriptions and mem- 
bership dues. the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Delegate Assembly 
felt compelled to recommend a 
moderate increase dues begin- 
ning the first of the vear. 

In order to improve membership 
services, the Budget and Finance 
Committee is, however, continuing 
to actively seek financial assistance 
from foundations and industrial con- 
cerns for support of its program in 
special interest areas of adult edu- 
cation. 


Inform Membership 

The Delegate Assembly recom- 
mended strongly that each of its 
members in the 50 states make a 
serious effort to inform the AEA 
membership of the anticipated dues 
increase and encourage each to re- 
new now or prior to January 1, 1960 
in order to effect the savings offered 
by the present rate. 

In this issue you will see an ex- 
cellent summary of the Direction- 
Finding Study as presented by Dr. 
Edmund deS. Brunner at the an- 
nual AEA Conference in Buffalo. 
| hope that as more reports of the 
conference reach you through AEA 
publications that you will discuss 
these vital issues with your col 
leagues and encourage others to 
share in the activities of the AEA. 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


FOR AGING 


By MARTIN TARCHER 


a 
i are many roads leading to 
Rome—and to the organizing of a 
community for an attack upon the 
problems of the aging and aged. 
Community organizers agree th: it 
the problems have many faces, that 
a problem of housing is ‘also a prob- 
of health, and 
psychological adjustment; and that 
each problem is inextricably linked 
to the others. The organizers agree 
that the entire community has a 
stake in the problems and that all 
interest groups should therefore be 
involved in an over-all attack. They 
agree that a master plan is neces- 
sary to chart a course for a pro- 
gram which will recognize the 
problems as parts of a whole. 
This agreement, however, should 
not imply that it is always essential 
or wise 


lem of economics. 


for the community organ- 
izer to organize a committee o1 
group of committees as a necessary 
first step. No two communities are 
exactly alike. Each has its own 
specific character, its own person- 
ality, structure, and attitudes, and 
the problems of each have different 
emphases and a different pattern 
of relationships. 

The first task of the organizer 
is to gain a comprehension of the 
background, needs, resources and 
problems of the aged 
munity, 


in the com- 
and of individuals, groups 


Mantin TAncuer is serving as Secre- 
tary on Aging for the Health and 
We lfare Coun il of Indianapolis and 
Marion County, Indiana. Here he 
discusses some of the problems en- 
countered — in 


community weaniza- 


tions 


—————_— 
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and institutions that form the com- 
munity setting in which the prob- 
lems must be solved. The acquisi- 
tion of such knowledge requires 
many rounds and many months of 
meeting and talking with people 
and more people—of visiting, chat- 
ting, speech-making and above all, 
listening and observing. 


How to Begin 


If the ideal situation exists, and 
it is obvious that the entire com- 
munity is aware of the problems 
and ready to make the sacrifices 
necessary for an over-all attack, the 
organizer can begin by calling to- 
gether a committee or group of 
committees. He can bring in pro- 
fessional and lay people involved 
in all aspects of community life 
which could possibly relate to the 
problems under consideration. But 
the ideal. situation seldom exists. 
Much more likely, he will find that 
any pote ntial community program 
will have 
its obstacles and resources. 


its friends and enemies. 
There 
is always naiveté and awareness, 
apathy ‘and dynamism. Even in a 
democratic socie ty where homage 
is paid to citizen participation, the 
public frequently basks in the 
status quo. It makes its changes 
gradually, reluctantly, and only 
whe m faced with an almost intoler- 
able situation. 

And there is always power and 
the vested interest. If, for e xample, 
the community project is to re- 
develop a slum area and construct 
low rental housing for the aged, a 
large property owner in the slum 
may do all in his power to stop 


Involvement of many 


groups 


a community project help 


insure its ultimate success 


the project. To assume that put- 
ting him on the project committee 
or appealing to his community 
spirit would necessarily destroy his 
opposition, could be indulging in 
the most blatant and unwarranted 
optimism. Rather, it might only be 
placing him in a better position 
to throw the proverbial monkey 
wrench into the works and grind 
it to a halt. 

The organizer must know what 
forces—financial, operational, and 
spiritual—he can muster in a com- 
munity effort, and what kind of 
opposition he can expect from what 
individuals and what groups. When 
he is no longer moving into un- 
charted territory, when he is like 
the experienced chess player cap- 
able of planning his moves in ad- 
vance and anticipating counter- 
attacks, the organizer is ready to 
make his bid. But to solve which 
problem or problems? 


Interest and Support 

It may be necessary to take the 
path of least resistance and con- 
sider that problem which the com- 
munity—rightly or wrongly—con- 
siders to be most important. In 
other words, when such strategy 
makes it possible to operate from 
the position of greatest strength, 
it is advisable to start with that 
problem which generates the great- 
est interest and backing—even 
when other needs might he more 
pressing. Where there is interest 
and support there is the greatest 
possibility of success. And success 
in the first project provides the 
sense of achievement which leads 
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to an extended, more ambitious 
program. It also leads to the broad- 


ening of interests, so that they en- 
compass related areas and help the 
community to recognize the hier- 
archy of needs. These needs in 
turn become the major interests 
of the extended program. 

The selection of an initial prob- 
lem area does not imply the neglect 
of other needs and problems. Re- 
search is continued, relationships 
built up, and methods formulated 
for using the first project as an 
opening wedge to the achievement 
of the master plan. The selection 
of the initial project means only 
that in one area at least, it’s time 
for action, and for a committee. 


What Kind of Committee 


It can be assumed that the time 
for action requires the gathering 
of persons of varied backgrounds, 
convictions, and ideas—so that all 
shades of community thinking 
should have committee representa- 
tion. Black sheep in the group, so 
the notion goes, will be carried 
along and * ‘educi ane -d” by the others. 
But will they? 


Let’s assume the committee’s 
problem is to provide moderate 
rental housing for the aged. Com- 
mittee members who may be un- 
alterably opposed to federal par- 
ticips ition in community programs 
can hardly be expecte d to agree to 
financing through a government 
lending agency. And other mem- 
bers, not sharing this concern about 
government participation, will be 
unlikely to consent to private financ- 
ing at a 5% per cent interest rate if 
—— nt loans should be avail- 
aide-a at 3% per cent. The result— 
aah ‘ond inaction, or a com- 
promise not in the best interests 
of the aged. 

It is, therefore, the task of the 
organizer to select respected and 
powerful community leaders who 
are free from limiting, preconceived 
ideas and methods, “who will con- 
sider all the evidences, and whose 
singular purpose is to find the best 
possible solution to the problem. 

This approach suggests the initi: il 
use of a small, compact committee 
comprised of no more individuals 
than is absolutely necessary to take 
care of the business at hand. Active 
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community leaders do not live in 
a leisure-time world. They are 
people with fingers in many com- 
munity pies. They are willing to 
work and act, but cannot be ex- 
pected to sit in on committees 
when their specific skills and know]- 
edge are neither called for nor 
vital to the prescribed task. 

When, for example, it becomes 
clear that legal advice or a legal 
frame of reference would be help- 
ful, a lawyer can be added to the 
committee. Any hurt he may suffer 
by being brought in at the middle 
of the shaw will be more than off- 
set by the saving of his valuable 
time, and by the fact that he is 
making the “grand entrance” as a 
key man whose special know-how 
is now of the utmost importance 
to the group. He is also being 
brought in at the point of his great- 
est interest in the problem. For 
some, there may be no need for 
committee membe ship. They might 
instead prefer to be on call as re- 
source persons, to be used when 
needed. As busy lay leaders they 
can keep abreast of committee 
activity through the use of prog- 
ress reports. 


Related Groups and Projects 


What of the many groups in the 
community that have not been in- 
cluded in the project? Will they 
be antagonistic or will the initia- 
tive of the inaugurating group 
motivate them to demand a part in 
the proceedings, or to request the 
assistance of the organizer in ini- 
tiating another project? There is 
still enough of a competitive psy- 
chology operating to suggest the 

validity of the latter, in which case 
the organizer has the opportunity 
to direct the second group into a 
related project which is part of 
the master plan. 

Success, or even the possibility 
of success, is a great stimulator, 
and with one or two projects on 
the way, other groups and individ- 
uals—previously difficult to moti- 

vate—may find themselves aggres- 
sively attempting to discover their 
own role. As more and more in- 
dividuals and groups become in- 
volved, and as interests are broad- 
ened to include more of the needs. 
an awareness of the necessity for 


integration of services will be 
created and the time will have 
come for the formation of an over- 
all community planning committee 
with a corresponding chain of com- 
munication to the existing groups 
and projects. 


Training in Group Process 
Continued from page 172 

ing, it is not intended to negate 
other trends in professional schools 
or to discount the lecture, seminar, 
committee or case method. How- 
ever, group work always has been 
cognizi int of other disciplines in 
education. 

In a different vein, two profes- 
sions from which group work has 
borrowed much, indicate that help- 
ing professions can give future prac- 
titioners the feeling of how it is to 
be on the other side of the desk. 
Psychoanalysts consider it essential 
to have a training analysis them- 
selves to understand their own re- 
actions and to show how it feels to 
be analyzed. There are other pur- 
poses which = not the subject of 
this article. Case workers in super- 
visory experience also learn how it 
feels to have help. When a group 
work student knows how he person- 
ally reacted in groups, he can more 
easily understand the group leader's 
role, 

Very often group work students 
move with their freshly won degrees 
to positions involving administra- 
tion, and they never ha ave an oppor- 
tunity to integr: ite intellectual ideas 
about groups. A top heavy agency 
structure can arise with no one from 
executive supervisor down to the 
leader who really understands how 
groups work. 

Research financed by a tounda- 
tion or an endowed fund would be 
needed to provide the wherewithal 
for research to study how class 
members rate later placements on 
the job. In an era with serious 
recruiting problems and shrinking 
funds there is a natural hesitancy 
in suggesting new projects. But 
perhaps pioneers in group work, 
with conviction in the method, will 
begin to try it out. Only then will 
there be sufficient body of experi- 
ence to afford this method the place 
in the field of group work teaching 
that the method deserves. 
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SUMMARY OF THE STUDY OF THE 


l ris a fair assumption that no study 
of an organization by an outside 
agency is contracted for unless there 
are serious problems or disagree- 
ordinary 


means, without the help of judg- 


ments not soluble by 
ments by reasonably objective out- 
side observers. 

Problems there certainly are, and 
on their solution depends the future 
ot the AEA possibly its continuance. 
there have 
These are noted in the complete 


Disagreements been. 
report only where absolutely neces- 
sary to explain the present or to 
justify some policy suggestion. But 
it is necessary to recognize that 
they once existed, that emotions at 
times ran high, and that they helped 
bring the AEA to its present situa- 
tion. 

It must be recognized that mis- 
takes have been made in the past, 


whick is human. Some statements 
in the report imply criticisms of 
these mistakes. It must also be 


‘recognized that the worst mistake 


would be not to learn from past 
errors, not to recognize that any 
criticisms, implied or stated, in the 
written report as in this verbal one, 
ire intended only to be construc- 
tive, though the authors, also being 
human, may have failed to meet 
their own objectives. 

Adult education in this country 
generalized 
ganization ot 


national or- 
maximum inclusive- 


needs al 


content and 
organizational structure of the field. 
it will be, so to speak, 
a secondary organization, with an 
NUEA, from 


which vour president-elect comes, 


ness in terms of the 
For many 


agency such as the 
as the individual's primary connec- 
tion with adult education. For 
others it will be the primary adult 
education body. But in the present 


state of our society and of adult 


education, the AEA seems essential. 

Briefly, we were asked what the 
principal objectives and program 
of a national adult education or- 
ganization should be, what admin- 
istrative structure it should have. 
and what has caused AEA’s diffi- 
culties 


“Direction Finding” in the AEA 

This is not the first time these 
or comparable questions have been 
asked, Since its organization less 
than a decade ago, there have been 
11 studies of specific activities of 
the AEA, of its publications, such 
as ApuLT LEADERSHIP, or the entire 
organization or program. This is the 
twelfth, and many of your members 
earnestly hope it will be the last 
tor quite a while. Indeed, five in- 
terviewees, when asked to name 
the chief purposes of the AEA, 


replied, “to study itself.” As many 
more averred that the AEA was 
more concerned with itself than 
with adult education. 

Since its organization the AEA 
has been enamored of “continuous 


This has been 
necessary to safeguard 
democratic processes. However, 
the various direction finding efforts 
have brought a profusion and con- 
fusion of counsel, never screened 
through a recognized, basic struc- 
ture with defined lines of respon- 
sibility and authority because none 
existed, and even its desirability 
was a matter of inquiry, if not of 
debate. 

Further, a staff study prepared 
for one of the more recent inquiries 
stated flatly that direction finding 
efforts had been “greatly influenced” 
by “personalities ‘and strong vested 
interests.” Perhaps that is “why sO 
little use has been made of these 
previous efforts. Perhaps the ra- 


direction finding.” 
deemed 


tionalization of these 
being required — by 
processes, 


efforts, as 
y democratic 
became an excuse for 
lack of definitive action, for not 
coming to grips with the practical 
and ideological arguments in the 
field. As long as questions could 
be asked and discussed, the need 
to make decisions could be avoided. 
My colleagues and I hope this 
study, your twelfth, may be more 
useful. I suspect if it receives the 
same treatment as its pre decessors, 
there will never be a thirteenth. 


Research and Practical 
Help Priority Activities 

With respect to possible objec- 
tives for the AEA, we had the 
judgment of that half of the mem- 
bers who returned questionnaires, 
and of close to 100 leaders in the 
field who were interviewed for 
from about two to eight hours. The 
respondents to the questionnaire 
were given a list of possible activ- 
ities and objectives, and asked to 
rate the relative importance of 
each. There is no doubt as to what 
the members want the AEA to do. 

More of them rate as “very im- 
portant” the conduct and promo- 
tion of research related to adult 
education and adult leadership 
than they do any other activity— 
81 per cent. Almost as mi ny, 79 
per cent, place the disse mination 
“of practical techniques of adult 
education and adult leadership” in 
the same ci itegory. No other activ- 
itv enlisted as much support. In- 
deed. the third highest, “develop a 
social philosophy of adult educa- 
tion,” was 17 percentage points 
below the second. When asked to 
select the three most important out 
of 11 activities listed, all of which 
had received some attention from 
the AEA in the past, research and 
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dissemination were even more 
clearly in the lead. 

When the desires of members 
were studied in terms of their adult 
education duties, = ir agencies, 
geographic location, age and educa- 
tion, the results were the same, 
with two or three minor ex ceptions. 
Moreover, the activity ranking in 
fourth place among those consid- 
ered most important was closely 
related to dissemination, namely, 
“serve as a clearing house for pro- 
grams, activities and methods for 
other organizations in adult educa- 
tion.” Research and dissemination 
are also most often mentioned by 
the questionnaire respondents as 
needing greater emphasis on the 
part of the AEA. 

The unanimity of the demand 
for more research cannot be passed 
by without two further comments. 
Adult education is composed ot 
many different facets. If those 
clamoring for research want service 
or action studies dealing with their 
own specific fields, there may be a 
battle of priorities which, in the 
present situation, would be most 
unfortunate. If, however, the desire 
is for fundamental studies, the pro- 
ponents or the AEA itself must see 
to it that operational implications 
are made crystal clear. As to serv- 
ice studies, these might be arranged 
by the AEA directly, or by the use 
of students working kes the uni- 
versity professors of adult educa- 
tion. 

While most of those interviewees 
who asked for research had rather 
definite ideas as to what was 
needed, there was enough vague- 
ness among some to suggest that 
for them and an undeterminable 
number of respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire, the call for research was 
used to excuse their insecurity with 
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respect to the field or their marginal 
status. An adequate research pro- 
gram can help such a situation, at 
least in the long run, especially if 
it is recognized, : 

Even granted this, the inter- 
viewees spoke of research as a 
“desperate need” and gave concrete 
illustrations of ways in which they 
thought they, if not most adult 
educators, were working in the 
dark. 

The AEA published four months 
ago An Overview of Adult Educa- 
tion Research, which contains many 
suggestions for research the field 
needs. The AEA could sponsor a 
small conference to evaluate these 
ideas, determine priorities, and lay 
plans to secure support. for those 
projects deemed most important 


Dissemination Desired 

The desire for help with prac- 
tical techniques of adult education, 
especially when combined with the 
relatively high priority given clear- 
ing house functions, is all but over- 
whelming. Such service, it devel- 
oped, is “ arly a very important 
inducement that could be offered 
adult educators, measured in terms 
of his values, which would elicit the 
contributions necessary to orgi mize 
and maintain such a service. More- 
over, it is something that could be 
initiated much more quickly than 
a research program of even modest 
proportions. 

Adequate dissemination would, 
of course, need organization, the 
a | ot reporters in each state 

local association or council 
wel adult education agency, a 
periodic reminder to them to ‘sub- 
mit news, with some guidance as 
to areas of interest to stress. This 
might be stimulated by offering 
prizes for the most significant and 


useful experiments judged from the 
point of view of what they could 
contribute to adult education in 
general, AputT LEADERSHIP could 
publicize such a plan. The awards 
could be made by a small com- 
mittee or by a vote of the members 
on a ballot printed in AputT Lrap- 
— 

Especially — significant — experi- 
ments could perhaps be referred to 
university departments of adult 
education in the hope that they 
might be studied intensively by stu- 
deat and written up as term pa- 
pers or even as thesis projects. The 
best of such might be publicized 
in a pamphlet series or carried 
articles. 

Dissemination need not be lim- 
ited to success stories. It is perhaps 
even more important to recognize 
mistakes and analyze failures. The 
results of research studies, stressing 
the practical applications of the 
findings, would be of value to adult 
educators and would satisfy some 
of the demand for research findings. 

The AEA meets this need in part 
by publishing annually a listing of 
adult education research with brief 
annotations, in ApuLT EpucaTion. 
The editor of this review admitted- 
ly employs an exceedingly liberal 
definition of what constitutes re- 
search. 

Some of the best of such studies 
could well be summarized in effec- 
tive articles in one or another of 
the AEA’s publications. In connec- 
tion with the inventory mentioned 
above, several were discovered 
which not only would merit such 
treatment but from which the field 
would have profited if so treated. 
The editor of the annual listing 
of research and the university pro- 
fessors of adult education could 
well be deputized to bring superior 
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studies to the attention of the 
AEA’s Publication Committee. 


A poor third in program prior- 
ities for the AEA is the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of adult edu- 
cation. Slightly less than two-fifths 
of the members placed this activity 
among the three most important. 
The term, of course, could not be 
defined in a questionnaire, but for 
that matter we could find no defini- 
tion in the AEA’s literature, where 
philosophy and social philosophy 
seem to be almost inter- 
changeably. From one point of 
view, as some 25 years ago Counts 
showed for education and Wilbur 
Hallenbeck for religion, the philos- 
ophy of adult education in the 
United States can be deduced from 
what adult educators do rather 
than from what they say. 


used 


Some Want Clearer Philosophy 

The AEA had a committee on 
social philosophy which worked 
steadily for several years. One 
wonders whether its report does 
not satisfy a fairly large minority 
of the members, or whether it has 
not been read, especially by new- 
er members, or whether both 
things are true. At least it fur- 
nishes a starting point for further 
development, if mecessary, al- 
though in the present situation it 
would be difficult to argue that 
work on this activity should re- 
ceive any appreciable amount of 
financial support. 


It should be emphasized that 
combining the clearing house func- 
tion with dissemination of adult 
education methods, techniques and 
research findings means that no 
one of the seven other activities 
listed on the questionnaire was 
placed among the top three prior- 
ities by as many as one-fourth of 
the respondents, and four of these 
seven were chosen by one-eighth 
or less. In other words, useful as 
these other activities may be, the 
membership displays a high degree 
of consensus as to what it wants 
most. Since the AEA is currently 
in no position to do more than 
tackle highest priority needs, it is 
fortunate that this agreement ap- 
pears to exist. 

At this point, however, two com- 
ments must be made. 

The 50 present and past mem- 
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bers of the Executive Committee 
differ from the membership in their 
judgments as to the AEA’s pro- 
gram. Significantly also, there is 
less of a consensus among them 
than among the members. No one 
of the 11 activities and purposes 
we listed is placed in the top three 
by as many as half of these leaders. 
Research takes second place to de- 
velopment of a social philosophy 
of adult alti Building a pro- 
fession of adult education is third, 
and dissemination of techniques of 
adult education and adult leader- 
ship next. Coordination of agen- 
cies and field service follow close 
behind. This result may reflect 
the greater experience or age of 
the Executive Committee mem- 
bers, or the types of positions they 
hold, as contrasted with other 
members. This and other compa- 
rably sharp differences do raise the 
question as to whether unwittingly 
AEA policy has been directed 
more to meet needs as seen by 
those on the Executive Commit- 
tee than as felt by the members, 
and if so, whether this is an ele- 
ment of difficulty. 


. The second comment relates 
to ‘two possible policie s—develop- 
ment of a profession of adult edu- 
cation and field service. Both of 
these were classed as very impor- 
tant by half the members, but 
placed in the top three by only 
one-fifth and one-seventh, respec- 
tively. However, from one-third 
to almost one-half of the represen- 
tatives of agricultural and univer- 
sity extension and public school 
adult educators placed the de- 
velopment of the profession in the 
high priority three. Many _ inter- 
viewees also rated this very im- 
portant. Other groups showed little 
interest in this problem. On the 
other hand the development of 
profession lends prestige to all its 
practitioners. 


Promote Professionalization? 


With the establishment of uni- 
versity chairs and the increasing 
proportion of members in the “pro- 
fessional” category, adult educa- 
tion has probably embarked on the 
long journey le ading to accept- 
ance among the professions. If 
the two top priorities for the AEA 


ital sad 
eine 


are successfully implemented, it 
will contribute to this end by help- 
ing to build the body of knowl- 
edge and experience which is the 
sine qua non of any profession. 
The “visibility of adult education 
in our society” can be increased by 
propaganda and other means, but 
high status must be earned, not 
proclaimed. Before this can be 
done, it is essential that those who 
desire a given status believe that 
they deserve it and display enough 
self-confidence to demonstrate thei ir 
right. 


In the opinion of one distin- 
guished adult educator, for all its 
direction finding, the AEA has 
never “really studied how it could 
syste mi itically improve its  posi- 
tion.” Instead, responsible leaders 
have acted “like re presentatives of 
a depressed class.” A steadfast in- 
sistence by the AEA on evidences 
of sound developments in the field 
and interpretation of them when, 
as and if they occur, is much in 
order. Nor in a field as multi- 
faceted as adult education is this 
a task that can be performed sole- 
Iv by an executive se cretary. At 
the least it is a job for the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
and the professors of adult educa- 
tion, who have a large stake in 
increasing visibility for adult edu- 
cation. ; 


This, of course, raises the old 
question of whether the AEA 
should be limited to professional 
workers. An appreciable minority 
of the interviewees think it should. 
A clear majority, however, would 
welcome lay leaders and use the 
analogy of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science. This seems the proper ap- 
proach. It is not an either-or issue. 
Adult education has received effec- 
tive professional workers who were 
once volunteers in lay organiza- 
tions. 


Also significant in this connec- 
tion is the fact that there are real 
differences in fields of interest, 
positions and background between 
those in the professional and gen- 
eral membership categories, even 
though about one-third of the gen- 
eral members are professional per- 
sons and, interestingly enough, see 
both magazines. The other two- 
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thirds show the differences men- 
tioned. These differences are an 
intellectual justification for keep- 
ing both Aputt LeapersHip and 
ApuLT EpucaTIon. 


As to field service, while deemed 
important by nine-tenths of the 
membership, only one in seven 
gave it a priority position. Real- 
ization that the expansion of this 
activity is financially impossible 
for the AEA at the moment may 
have influenced this result. There 
is no question but that the avail- 
ability of competent adult educa- 
tors under AEA auspices to advise, 
help and promote regional, state 
and local councils would be ap- 
preciated and would strengthen the 
association. The Mountain-Plains 
proje ct of the AEA, though run- 
ning only a year because of the 
loss of support, is favorably re- 
membered and was _ frequently 
mentioned by interviewees as an 
illustration of what should be done 
when and if it becomes possible. 


It should also be pointed out 
that there is ample evidence from 
sociological studies that the strong- 
est volunteer agencies are those 
with strong local organizations and 
ties, and that these exist only where 
such relationships are cultivated 
and mutually profitable. 


Perhaps an approach to field 
service could be made by compil- 
ing a talent inventory, and by co- 
operating with gradu: ite school 
departments of adult education to 
make competent students available 
for field service under the rubric 
of supervised field work. One state 
association has over 50 persons it 
can call on to help when requests 
are received from local groups or 
councils. This, too, is one activity 
in which state and national asso- 
ciations could cooperate. 


Members Come and Go 

Such a program, if successful, 
would strengthen both adult edu- 
cation, the cooperating state or 
local associations, and the AEA. 
It must be recognized, however, 
that the membership turnover in 
the AEA is very high—three times 
as high as in the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. One 
reason for this is quite clear from 
our study. Just as adult education 
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has received many of its current 
leaders from other fields, so it loses 
even larger numbers to other fields 
of work. In the six months between 
the completion of our list of inter- 
viewees and the finishing of the last 
interview, one in 20 of these per- 
sons left adult education. Two or 
three have since. Remember, these 
people were important leaders. 
The turnover in the whole group 
is higher. Over one-third of the 
former members were no longer in 
adult education posts. This is to 
be expected in a new and emerg- 
ing profession. It means, however, 
that membership recruitment must 
be a continuous effort. It is also 
one argument for joint member- 
ship plans between national, state 
or local associations, since the 
smaller the area covered, the great- 
er the likelihood that adult sits a- 
tors would keep abreast of changes 
and quickly establish contact with 
persons newly entering the field. 


It is also suggested that small 
committees study each major area 
of adult education, determine what 

values the AEA has for each and, 

if sufficient to warrant the effort, 
plan a recruitment campaign on 
an area basis. Such a_ process 
could be tested in a small way at 
first. Attention could be paid, for 
instance, to religion, a field where 
the AEA has lost most heavily in 
the last few years, or to agricul- 
tural and home economics ‘exe 
sion, where our study indicated a 
favorable attitude on the part of 
administrators toward having a 
generalized national adult educa- 
tion organization and having at 
least supervisory and specialist per- 
sonnel join. 


Administrative Patterns 

Our charter for this study cov- 
ered some searching questions with 
respect to the administrative pat- 
terns of the AEA and the “extent” 
to which they are responsible for 
current problems. This question 
can be answered in one word: 
“Considerable.” 


It is easy for students of organ- 
ization, applying sociological and 
efficiency criteria, to criticize de- 
cisions made in 1951, for which 


they had no responsibility, but 
some of these decisions seem in- 


credible. One interviewee, prom 
inent in the Founding Assembly, 
stated in his interview that he now 
realized everything he'd argued 
and fought for in 1951 was wrong. 


The idea of four separate offices 
endorsed by the Founding Assem- 
bly, with the coordinating office 
furthest west rather than more 
centrally located, was defensible 
only on the grounds of the poverty 
of the organization. To permit 
such an arrangement to continue 
when the large grants from the 
Fund for Adult Education were 
received was to invite divisive- 
ness. The philosophy of extreme 
permissiveness which even led to 
an apology for having a constitu- 
tion “because necessary for in- 
corporation,’ opened the door for 
some of the struggles for power 
among cliques, which most inter- 
viewees insist went on. When this 
permissiveness went to the extent 
of allowing separate appeals for 
funds by what were suppose d to 
be “sub- organizations,” one won- 
ders that the AEA survives. When 
at least some of these grants re- 
portedly were, and to some extent 
still are, administered by the AEA 
without a fee to cover manage- 
ment, bookkeeping and accounting 
charges, the outsider may admire 
its generosity but not its wisdom. 


Delegate Assembly and 
Executive Committee 


The Founding Assembly made 
elaborate provisions for choosing 
the Delegate Assembly, which is 
the governing body, and for the 
Executive Committee. In the opin- 
ion of the interviewees these have 
not been wholly successful. Some 
charged that the AEA was un- 
democratic, and a fifth would abol- 
ish the Delegate Assembly entirely, 
transferring its functions to the 
executive Committee and an open 
meeting at the time of the annual 
conference. 

Many who would not go as far 
as this were quite diss¢ tisfied with 
the workings of the Delegate As- 
sembly. The difficulty of finding 
persons to serve the two-year te rm, 
which ideally involves attendance 
at the annual conferences, the fact 
that many delegates have to be 
appointed and are not responsible 
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to a 


constituency, the 


difficulty ot 
maintaining adequate communica- 
tion through the year with mem- 
bers of the Delegate Assembly, 
and the unsolved problem of how 
and when to schedule meetings, 
have all contributed to the dis- 
content with the present pattern. 

Generalizing from the many sug- 
gestions made in the interviews, 
the following proposals were ad- 
vanced by sufficient 
serve as a basis for 
Reduce the size of the Delegate 
\ssembly to a maximum of per- 
haps 100 members, retaining the 
following 


numbers to 
discussion. 


functions: 

1. Nomination of the Executive 
Committee members and offi- 
cers. 

2. Fixing the membership dues. 

3. Approving the 

constitution. 


changes in 


1. Setting general policy with 
regard to the annual confer- 
ences and the expenditure of 
the association’s funds. 

5. Making regard- 
ing the publications and poli- 
cies of the AEA. 

This proposal would endow the 
Executive Committee with more 
power and responsibility than it 
has had, including the determina- 
tion of all policy matters not specif- 
ically assigned to the Delegate 
Assembly. There is, however, a 
clear desire that it exert more lead- 
ership. The present difficulties of 
the AEA require decision by a 
body meeting more than annually 
whose 
touch with 
Among 


roesti 
suggestions 


—one members are in close 
Association affairs. 
such decisions are those 
with respect to program and goals. 
Until these are made and imple- 
mented, recruitment of new 
bers will be difficult. 

\ considerable majority of the 
interviewees are in favor of fianc- 
ing the basic programs of the AEA 
entirely through the 
bers, plus presumably such revenue 
sources as the sale of publications 
and the rental of exhibit space at 
annual conferences. This would 
protect the basic program for the 
results of variations in foundation 
support. 

Such a policy does not, in the 
opinion of most of these persons, 
preclude the AEA from 


mem- 


dues of mem- 


solic iting 
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funds tor special projects such as 
research, demonstration or experi- 
mentation, and this is definitely 
proposed by quite a number. Both 
these policies have much to com- 
mend them. 

The AEA should be recompensed 
for its costs in handling special 
funds and grants where such grants 
do not in themselves cover the cost 
of rent, equipment and services. 

The 


sider an 


AEA should seriously con- 
increase in dues. It has 
one of the lowest rates of any com- 
parable national organization. In 
view of its present problems, an 
increase to an amount of between 
$7.00 and $8.50 would undoubtedly 
result in a further decrease in mem- 
bers. It is not possible to estimate 
the extent of such a loss, but it 

a mere matter of arithmetic to in- 
dicate that even if 1600 members 
tailed to renew at a rate of $7.50 
and all others did, the AEA would 
be no worse off. Professional mem- 
bership should be raised to $12.50 
or $15.00. Most comparable na- 
tional professional organizations 
have higher dues than the AEA. 
Very few organizations have a 
lower rate than that proposed here, 
and these publish for less. 


Annual! Conference 

Some interviewees argued that it 
was impossible to conduct an an- 
nual conference which could con- 
sider a topic and also give adequate 
consideration to the necessary busi- 
ness of the association. Their state- 
ment that no organization has done 
this successfully shows limited 
knowledge, but it is correct that 
the AEA has not. The program for 
the 1959 meeting appears to meet 
some of the objections raised to 
past procedures. 

The AEA has had various policies 
with respect to having special in- 
terests represented by sections at 
annual conferences. Some hold 
that such sections prevent the dis- 
cussion of an all-encompassing 
theme and make for separation 
within the organization. On_ the 
other hand, a 1956 committee listed 
fifteen “needs” of public school 
adult educators peculiar to that 
field. 

Judged by the experience of 
other organizations, the problem is 


not insoluble. While probably no 
present or future section can help 
the former member who com- 
plained because he got no help in 
teaching elementary algebra to 
adults, the device of using sections 
has two values: 


1. In a field as amorphous as 
adult education and with as many 
facets, where there are enough 
members to support a section, this 
would—or should—provide some- 
thing of value to representatives of 


each special interest. As to pro- 


gram, any groups meeting the 
criteria for sections could be given 
autonomy. 


2. By the device of a common 


theme it can bring re presenti itives 
of many special fields together to 
consider the problems common to 
all areas of adult education and to 
all adult educators. 


Sections and the Future 

In a longer future the develop- 
ment of effective sections along 
content, rather than organizational. 
lines might offer the possibility for 
the AEA to attain a position in 
adult education similar to that of 
the National Conference on Social 
Work in the welfare field, or even 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The bare 
beginnings of some such process 
may perhaps already be appearing, 
as witness the literacy section 
which even has its own funds. If 
this represents a desirable develop- 
ment, it would be wise to begin to 
plan how sections can be nurtured, 
given sufficient autonomy, aud 
tain strong ties with the “mother” 
organization. This is not a task of 
highest priority, but neglect of the 
question for too long might well 
eventuate in another bit of admin- 
istrative confusion. Careful plan- 
ning for the type of development 
suggested might well result in an 
important new area of service and 
opportunity for the AEA, 

It is also suggested that at each 
annual meeting an hour be set aside 
for an interesting, interpretive re- 
port of the AEA’s life and work 
during the preceding year for use 
in reporting to a local organization 
at home. Halt the time should be 
allowed for questions. A possible 
pattern for such an hour would 
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be the new type of stockholders’ 
meetings. Such a scheme might 
help redave some of the lack ol 
information about the AEA which 
the questionnaires disclosed. It 
could also be used to build pride 
in and loyalty to the AEA, assum- 
ing that the year has been produc- 
tive. Some members have felt that 
the AEA’s own affairs at annual 
conferences were introduced almost 
with an apology, which is unlikely 
to impress members with the or- 
ganization’s importance. 


Relations With Other Agencies 

The second part of the questions 
your Executive Committee raised 
under the heading of administra- 
tion had to do with the relation- 
ships of the AEA with other adult 
education agencies. 

Another direction finding effort 
two years earlier stated the issue in 
these terms: Should the AEA seek 
a position of leadership in the field 
or should its primary objective be 
to occupy a facilitating role, help- 
ing when opportunity offers? This 
phr: asing is alluded to in case there 
are Gone still thinking in these 
terms, for they seem to be based 
on dangerously unrealistic assump- 
tions. 

A position of leadership in any 
field. no matter how sought, can be 
achieved only by earning it. In- 
deed, even a facilitating role is 
impossible unless the ability to 
facilitate or help is admitte d by 
those to whom the service is of- 
fered. In other words, even this 
role must be earned. 


An outsider cannot help but be 
impressed with the frequency with 
which AEA direction finding efforts 
posed questions and issues in es- 
sentially unrealistic terms, in that 
the AEA had no power to adopt 
either of the proposed alternatives. 
At best it could have on numerous 
occasions selected several of a series 
of posed alternatives as objectives 
and then planned realistically how 
to achieve them. 

With the many agencies inter- 
ested in adult education, an eff- 
ciently organized clearing house 
function for the benefit of all would 
be useful. A clearing house and 
spokesman ra American adult e _ 
cation at the international level i 
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Involved here are ar- 
ranging for American representa- 
tives at international conferences 
devoted to or paying some atten- 
tion to adult education, planning 
visits of foreign adult educators so 
that maximum benefits may accrue 
to them and to host institutions, 
and re ceiving and sifting materials 
from overseas and interpreting the 
best of it for Americans. In tiie. 
especially if cooperation could be 
arranged with the Canadian 
ciation for Adult Education, such 
service might warrant a full-time 
ofhicer. 


also needed. 


Asso- 


The AEA could call a conference 
of the officers of specialized adult 
education agencies—such as the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Univ ersity 
Evening Colleges, the Agricultural 
and Home Economics Exten- 
sion Services, and the American 
Library Association — to inquire 
how, if at all, it could serve their 
members and what types of mate- 
rials would make the publications 
of the AEA useful to them and at 
what levels. It was reported that 
a conterence on the latter lopic 
with a few agencies was promised 
early in AEA’s history 


held. 


In the light of the experience of 
the AEA and of certain other na- 
tional organizations 
eralizations 


but never 


several 
can be made. 


Cen. 
gen 


1. National state and local bodies 
must not duplicate functions but 
must render distinctive services to 
and perform recognized functions 
for their members. Just how func- 
tions should be differentiated would 
doubtless differ among the state or 
local units, and controlled experi- 
ments might be in order with a few 
joint membership states. As an indi- 
cation of the possibilities, however. 
consider that a local associa- 
ticn could be concerned with keep- 
ing up to date a listing of local 
adult education agencies and theii 
offerings, and with reducing over- 
lapping of offerings or even com- 
petition, among other Ways by cir- 
culating programs. It could rally 
the support of all interested, in- 
cluding participants, if some im- 
porte int program was threatened by 
an economy drive, whether library, 
public school, museum or what. 


It could cooperate in workshops 
on various topics, dealing with 
broad aspects of any subje ct and 
leaving specific applic ations to any 
given agency to it. This would 
save time for the agency, result in 
larger groups, permit the employ- 
ment of specialists and strengthen 
the whole leadership training pro- 
gram. A local association could 
maintain a list of competent. in- 
structors and lecturers, issue a 
newsletter and in other ways be 
worth its cost. Nor would any tasks 
conflict with the role of the AEA. 
They would be wholly local, though 
the AEA might offer suggestions if 
requested, and through its local 
contacts and its own publications 
help develop a two-way flow of 
information of mutual benefit. 


The national organization must 
permit its relations with state and 
local units to be flexible, fitting the 
local situation. This is especially 
the case with the AEA because of 
the permissive philosophy of | so 
many adult educators. 

The national organization can- 
not demand cooperation. If it asks 
for any special cooperative service 
it should meet the costs. “We just 
about ruined our council trying to 
do what Chicago asked.” 
local president. 

4. Until firmly established, state 
and local asseciations often need a 
concealed subsidy in the form of 
free office space and _ staff service 
trom agency or university. 
This may well m ike the difference, 
and in between 
survival and later effective growth 
and the death of the organization. 
Promotion of state and local units 
by the AEA should stress this point 
and he ‘Ip in securing such coopera- 
tion. 


said one 


some 


some cases has, 


5. Field service must be done by 
highly competent people. This self- 
evident preachment is included 
since there was considerable criti- 
cism by interviewees of persons 
sent by the AEA in its lush days. 
It was charged that after announc- 
ing that what was done must meet 
local conditions, they showed them- 
selves to be wed to a single idea 
and quite lost in facing local con- 
ditions, where this idea 
practical or rejected. 


was im- 


One other question among those 
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put to us should receive Coumunent 
in this too condensed effort at a 
summary. It was whether “a pos- 
sible failure to center on and persist 
with attainabie objectives and pur- 
poses” help explain the AEA’s pres- 
ent problems. To this query an 
affirmative answer must be given. 
The field of adult education is huge 
and amorphous. It has many facets. 
The over-all challenge to adult 
educators in these years is stupen- 
dous, and each area within the total 
field presents opportunities. The 
AEA appears to have attempted too 


much -attempted to make some 
contribution to almost any need 
brought to its attention. One evi- 


dence of this is the number of 
committees appointed, especially 
after the Fund of Adult Education 
grants become available, which 
either failed to report or which 
met and presented a report or pro- 
gram never implemented in terms 
of staff assignments. 


It is probably unnecessary to ex- 
pand on the constant reite ration of 
interviewees that the objective and 
operations of the AEA were vague 
and lacked clarity. There is a 
vearning for a concrete, definite 
program and action by the AEA 
on the part of a majority of the 
interviewees, and comments on the 
questionnaires, together with the 
fact that over half the respondents 
had “mixed feelings, both pro and 
con,” with respect to the program 
and activities of the AEA, indicates 
that this attitude is quite general. 
The concern at this point, coupled 
with the conservatism in forecast- 
ing the future and the high agree- 
ment on the most important tasks, 
seems a favorable omen. Despite 
all the setbacks the AEA has suf- 
tered, sufficient common 
ground on which to build. 


There is, | feel, no need in con- 
cluding this report to remind you 
of the desperate urgency for our 
society to expand adult ‘education 
critical, changing times. 
Some of you have phrased that 
need in times past with high elo- 
quence, and have painted glowing 
pictures of what a gener: lized na- 
tional organization could mean for 
adult education in our society. But 
the AEA today needs some thing far 
more substantial than eloquence. 


there is 


inh the se 
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There is no casy way out of the 
dilemmas it faces. To some extent, 
perhaps to a considerable extent, 
they are of its own creation, and 
some of them will have to be lived 
with because, frankly, there is no 
current possibility of implementing 
what would otherwise be common 
sense proposals. 

To some extent, also, the AEA’s 
problems are those of a new, 
emerging area of interest and activ- 
ity, staffed by high proportions of 
part-time people and _ volunteers 
more interested in their institu- 
tion and the content of their sub- 
ject than they are in the movement 
of which they are a part. Hence, 
in many agencies and_ institutions 
adult education occupies a mar- 
ginal status, and those in ad- 
ministrative or other leadership 
positions suffer from manifold in- 
securities. These insecurities have 
not, unfortunately, resulted in uni- 
fying all adult educators in loyalty 
to common goals and selfless e forts 
to achieve them, as comparable 
insecurities appear to have done 
in some other professions which 
have also emerged in this century. 
To change this situation is cer- 
tainly one task for the AEA, but 
one that calls for statesmanship 
and self-effacement from members. 


It is to be hoped that the de- 
velopment of NAPSAE and state 
units affiliated with it will not iso- 
late public school adult education 
from the main currents of develop- 
ing adult education in the United 
States. The fact that there are as 
many public school educators in 
the AEA membe ship who are not 
members of NAPSAE as there are 
who are, would seem to offer some 
hope of a rapprochement. Certain- 
ly both public school and general 
adult education will suffer if there 
is not continuous interaction and 
cooperation. 

The very fact that adult educa- 
tion is as amorphous and as varied 
as it is in content, auspices, tech- 
niques and methods seems to those 
of us at the Bureau who have made 
this study, to call for a generalized 
national organization in the field, 
capitalizing on the large amount 
of cross-fertilization possible, serv- 
ing all its facets in some such ways 
as have been indicated here, and 
building upon such a foundation 


in expanding a program as iy 
be called for. Most nations in the 
free world have such associations 
and find them essential. 

At a group interview one of us 
held with a score of deans and 
directors of university extension, 
there was general agreement and 
no dissent from the stateme nt: “If 
unhappily the AEA should die, we 
would have to organize another 
association to take its place.” The 
authors can only add that in such 
a contingency, if this were not 
done, adult education as a whole 
would be the poorer. Far better 
if the AEA lives and flourishes! 
And that is up to you, not as school- 
men, university or agricultural ex- 
tension personnel, churchmen, or 
institutional directors of education, 
and so on, but as adult educators 
and for adult education. 


Residential Adult Education 


Continued from page 164 


establish residential adult schools 
which would bring together people 
from many vocations, simply to 
study what are called the liberal 
subjects, that make up a part of 
the common herit: age ot any coun- 
try. I believe, too, “that we should 
have established in each country 
one or more schools for adult edu- 
cators to study the principles of 
education and to further the under- 
standing of the educational process. 
This, it seems to me, is highly im- 
portant because all too often we 
procee das if we knew how learn- 
ing took place, when in reality we 
haow very little about it. We ought 
to establish residential schools for 
community leaders and leaders of 
voluntary organizations where seri- 
ous attention can be given to the 
development of the whole commu- 
nity. We ought to establish resi- 
dential echedla whose first function 
it would be to provide a place for 
people with very little income to 
take their holidays, so that the *y can 
make those schools places for 
mental and spiritual re-creation. 
With hundreds of thousands 

residential adult schools in opera- 
tion around the world, dedicated to 
helping all peoples live a_ better 
life, residential adult education 
would become a powerful force for 
good. 


Adult Leadership 
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A LEADERSHIP 


Describing a useful device 


for analyzing a situation 


. you experienced difficulty 
in evaluating the roles play ed ina 
group? Have you use d an “observ- 
ers evaluation sheet”? Have you 
sometimes forgotten the various 
roles played in a group? We have 
tried these methods, too—unsuc- 
cessfully! And so we turned our 
attention to a short-form for lead- 
ership evaluation which grew out 
or our approach to leadership. 

As we presented our theory of 
es rship, which is described in 

Leadership: The Educator's Chal- 
lenge,” published in 1955 in Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervi- 
sion, three major essentials were 
included: the member, others in the 
group, and the problem on which 
they are working. 

Confide nce, a “feeling of com- 
munity,” is established when people 
work mutually on a problem. Force 
flows between these essentials: (1) 
a member directs others, others 
coope rate with him; (2) a member 
is challenged by the agi he 
works toward the solution; (3) the 
problem challenges others, they 
work toward its solution. 

Half a century ago the American 
philosopher, Josiah Roy ce, expressed 
our thoughts succunctly in his book, 
The Problem of Christianity, (New 
York: Macmillan, 1913). He said: 


“There can arise, in our community, 


Harry A. Grace is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Dean of Students at Ala- 
meda State College. Louts E. Lewe.- 
LYN is Associate Dean (Counseling 
and Testing) at California State Poly- 
technic College. Their article greu 
out of their experience in training 
students for positions of leadership, 
when they found observers’ reports 
difficult to explain, record and 
evaluate. 
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EVALUATION FORM 


By HARRY A. GRACE and LOUIS W. LEWELLYN 


no problem regarding the one and 
the many, the quest and the goal, 
the individual who approaches the 
goal by one path or by another— 
no question to which the definition 
of the community of interpretation 
will not at once furnish a pertectly 
precise answer. 

“Such an answer will be based 
upon the perfectly fundamental 
triadic relation which is essential 
to every process of interpret ation, 
whether such process takes place 
within the inner life of an individual 
human being, or goes on in the 
world of ordinary social inter- 
course.” 

Using Diagram 1 as Leadership 
Evaluation Form, we circle the 
forces which are active in the group. 
For example, a member may sug- 
gest idea after idea about the prob- 
lem’s solution. (We would circle 
the arrow from member to problem 
entitled “working toward solu- 
tion.”) He may also insist that 
others take the action he suggests. 
(We would also circle the arrow 
trom member to others entitled "di- 
recting others.” ) If these were the 
only two forces circled, we would 
evaluate this member's leadership 
as self-centered. We would plan 
leadership training for him which 
would broaden his repertoire of 
roles, including more attention to 
the problem and the interests of 
others. 


Two Additional Values 

This form has two additional val- 
ues. First, a simple table may be 
devised which lists each group 
member in the first column and 
titles each of the following columns 
according to the six forces being 
measured. Thus, a group evaluation 


DIAGRAM | 


DIRECTIN 


OTHERS 
OOPERATING e 


OTHERS 
wiTH OTHERS 
* ~ 
“HALLENGING r 
THE MEMBER 


MEMBER @ - 


LENGING 
OTHER 


CONFIDENCE 


WORKING 
TOWARD 
SOLUTION 


2 
PROBLEM 


may be made as well as individual 
evaluations. Second, an indication 
of behavior prior to the first meet- 
ing of a group may be derived by 
translating to the forces in Diagram 
| from person: ility inventories, atti- 
tude tests or interest surveys. These 
are described in How to Advise 
Prospective Engineers, by the 
authors and M. Beals, which is now 
in press. 


Interest Tests 

We often use the Strong and 
Kuder interest tests as examples of 
the way in which data may be 
transposed from typical tests to our 
Leadership Evaluation Form be- 
cause many schools and industries 
are familiar with these particular 
techniques. Data from other interest 
tests, personality inventories, apti- 
tude surveys, or personal interviews 
may be transposed in a similar man- 
ner. 

Forces which reflect the influence 
of the problem as a challenge to 
the member may be found in the 
Mechanical (Outdoor) column of 
the Kuder. On the Strong this atti- 
tude is expressed in Group IV. The 
attitude which is expressed by mem- 
bers working toward a solution of 


Continued on page 185 
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CHALLENGES IN TEACHING ADULTS 


By EDGAR ANDERSON 


a 

4 ACHING adults (or as we more 
commonly identify it, “night school 
teaching”) is challenging. lI am 
thinking in particular of something 
beyond the difficult and peculiar 
pi arking problems, the evening rains 
which freeze into sleet just before 
one starts home, or the difficulties 
of cupboards, storerooms, and sec 
retarial help which one has always 
depended upon during his day 
classes, but which are just not there 
in an evening emergency. 

Adults can be challenging in 
strange and various ways. They 
present new & wee ms to the most 
seasoned of teachers. One ot my 
foe once presented an eve- 
ning course which was a direct 
copy of a successtul day course at 
another university. It dealt skill- 
fully and precisely with details of 
the life evcle of mosses and similar 
plants 

There was a rising interest in 
Botany in Metropolitan St. Louis 
when the course was first offered 
at night, and among the registrants 
was a brilliant and sharp-tongued 
lawyer. Midway through the sec- 
ond session, he listened to a detailed 
exposition of recondite matters con 
cerning visibly 
mounting impatience. At length 


mosses with a 


he rose to his feet, addressed the 
“| refuse to listen 
to anv more of this rot,” and snatch- 
ing his hat, strode out the door. 


instructor firmly, 


EpGarR ANDERSON is Engelmann Pro 
fessor of Botany at Washington Uni 
versity, St. Loui and Curator of 
l seful Plants at the Mi uri Botan 
ical Garde n At AEA 1958S Con 
ference Dr. Anderson wa ne of the 
panelists in the televised ; rogram 

Adult Education and the Pursuit of 
Happiness 
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Advantages and opportunities 


(A decade later when | had _ this 
same gentleman in a night class, | 
was so puzzled by the sdlicitede of 
other colleagues that I fing ly made 
inquiries and unearthed the story. 


Variety of Students 
More challenging than such 
sturdy indepe ndence is the wide 
variability in age, education, aims 
and social status. In a single year 
I once had studying together (1) 
the supervisor of nursing in a large 
hospital, (2) the aristocratic college- 
trained president of an exclusive 
garden club, (3) a successful whole- 
sale grocer who had been forced 
to leave school at the end of the 
eighth grade, (4) two grade school 
teachers, (5) a high school teacher 
of science with previous advanced 
work in Botany, (6) a school boy 
already enthusiastic about wild 
flowers and (7) a stupid, but per- 
sistent undergraduate who had 
already flunked a_ standard ele- 
mentary course in Botany. 
Teaching such a group is a real 
challenge, but when one at length 
learns how to respond, it is even 
more outstanding as an oppor- 
tunity. For me the only possible 
solution was to get down to simple 
fundamentals and go into them so 
thoroughly and so inte ‘restingly that 
I was .2 ‘arming a great deal, side 
by side with these gifted amateurs. 
When I took this varied group. 
with a few of their friends, for a 
field trip on a cold February day. 
the head of the Dep artment, puz- 
zled by my success with such a 
varied assignment, asked me “What 
in heaven’s name did you do with 
bunch like that when you took 
them through the woods in the 


middle of February?” The answer 


of teaching imaginatively 


to his question is a long story which 
| have published dvataee:* I 
want to repeat part of it here be- 
cause it not only illustrates the 
point about fundamentals, it will 
also suggest the effect of such 
teaching on my own development 
as a scholar. 

I selected a big white oak tree 
in the woods and, leaning against 
it. addressed the class somewhat as 
follows: “It is just over 100 years 
since this hillside was first taken 
title to by pioneers from Virginia. 
In that time m: iny things have hs ap- 
pened on this site. There are cer- 
tainly hundreds of ways you can 
analyze what has taken place here. 
There is one very easy way, that | 
know of for certain. It is probably 
not the only easy one, but most of 
the other methods are difficult and 
indirect and time-consuming. 

“Your assignment for the next 
hour is to find what were the main 
vegetational changes on this site 
in the last century. You can all 
solve the problem with no more 
botanical training than you now 
have. We'll take this tree as the 
center of a hundred foot circle. 
What has happened here in a cen- 
tury? Don't neglect any kind of 
evidence, just because it seems 
trivial. 


“The world is full of easy keys 
to important problems; only once in 
i while does a genius come along 
and label these trivial keys as sig- 
vificant evidence. I warn you there 
is such a key here. Most of you 
will ignore it—though it is in pl tin 
sight a“ requires no book learning 
to interpret correctly. Any one of 
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you could solve this problem given 
a day or two; several of you | Snir 
will work it out laboriously this 
afternoon; is there anybody here 
who can find the answer in the first 
five minutes?” 


Reading the Signs 

There wasn't. In 20 years I have 
had just two students who had the 
wit to notice a scrap of barbed wire 
which sticks out an inch or so from 
a scar on the big oak. Off to the 
left about 30 feet is another tree 
with a similar scar, though without 
any barbed wire, and way off to the 
right in more or less of the same 
straight line, is another oak with 
two such horizontal scars, one about 
a foot above the other. 

There had, you see, been a wire 
fence strung through the woods, 
using the trees as posts. The barbed 
wire had been removed but it had 
stayed in place so long that some 
of the trees had baciod it in their 
bark. This was more than just a 
fence row; it was a_ section line, 
the boundary between two farms 
which had been differently man- 
aged. One had been cut-over and 
fairly heavily grazed; the other 
family had only taken out a tree 
here and there. 

If one figures out where the fence 
once ran and then comes and stands 
on the fence line and faces first 
towards one farm and then turns 
round about and faces away from 
it, he sees two different landscapes. 
On one side there are few large 
trees, no big oak, and a good num- 
ber of vigorous young trees in 
groups of two or three, showing 
where an old stump had sprouted. 
There are plants which indicate a 
former pasture, a few surviving 
grasses and one prairie rose not too 
happy in the shaded woodland. 
There are a number of dead red 
cedars, red cedars being planted 
everywhere thereabouts by the 
birds but able to survive only in 
the sunlight. 

In the other direction there are 
big oaks, little underbrush, no 
stump sprouts, no cedars, and scat- 
tered dogwoods. Facing west one 
looks into a_ typical first-growth 
white-oak-sugar-maple woodland; 
facing east into vigorous second- 
vrowth woods. If he looks up and 
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down the old fenceline he can see 
how, for some decades, the wood- 
land trees sent husky branches out 
sidewise towards the sunlight of ; 
brushy pasture, branches which are 
just now beginning to die in the 
heavier shade of the maturing 
second growth. 


The greatest delight I ever had 
as a teacher was when at last one 
alert student glanced at the barbed 
wire, looked back and forth along 
the line of old trees for further 
scars stood on the former fenceline 
looking first due east and then 
straight west, then gave me a wink 
and went and lay under the big 
oak until his fellow students solved 
the problem by their own slower 
witted techniques. He is today a 
highly successful professional pli int 
breeder, but as I follow the careers 
of my other students I note that 
they ‘profit by this methodology, 
though there is only one of them 
who ‘ally works in that field. 1 
note in particular that it is used 
in their everyday thinking by two 
or three who, when the ‘vy were grad- 
uate students, had no great gifts 
in that direction or had, by their 
undergraduate mentors, been taught 
to despise such methods. 

Yet there is no better way for 
getting to grips with the funda- 
mentals of a big problem than this 
method of natur: al history. The prob- 
lem is at first a set of unrelated 
facts; as the trained naturalist ex- 
amines it, he perceives groups ot 
facts organized into patterns, pat- 
terns recognized because they re- 
peat their essential features time 
after time. 


Leadership Evaluation Form 
Continued from page 183 

the problem may be found in the 
Scientific and Artistic columns of 
the Kuder, and Groups | and II of 
the Strong. 

On the other side of the triangle, 
the influence from others working 
toward a solution of the problem is 
reflected on the Kuder by the Com- 
putational (and Clerical) column, 
while on the Strong it is demon- 
strated by interests similar to those 
in Group VIII. The challenge 
toward others which the problem 
reflects demonstrates itself in the 
Literary (and Clerical) column ot 
the Kuder and Group X of the 
Strong. 


On the Kuder, the third major 
dimension appears in the Persuasive 
column for directing others and the 
Social Service column for cooper- 
ating with others. On the Strong, 
directing others is best shown wy 
Group 1X and cooperating with 
others by Group V. In our experi- 
ences with leade ship training both 
prediscussion and postdiscussion 
evaluations are enhanced by report- 
ing members’ tests in this manner 
and then observing the degree to 
which these tests results are borne 
out in the actual practice ot group 
decision. 


Forty-five years after Josiah 
Royce’s penetrating analysis of 
group behavior, Paul Lawrence con- 
firms his position in the concluding 
words of a study in organizational 
leadership, when he says: “If be- 
havior patterns pass the test of 
being simultaneously functional 
achieving organizational purpose, 
self growth, and social satisfaction, 
that behavior will contribute to (or 
at least not be in conflict with) 
attaining the ethical ideals of ow 
society—and hence be functional 
along our fourth dimension of con- 
tributing to the achievement of 
good society.” (The Changing of 
Organizational Behavior Patterns, 
Cambridge, Mass.: 
1958S. ) 

Experience with this Leadership 
Evaluation Form has convinced us 
of its usefulness in analyzing the 
situation in which a group “finds 
itself, and so training its members 
to establish an ever-widening sense 
of confidence among them. 
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4 BI-FOCAL VIEWPOINT 


We can respect other people's viewpoints. 


even when we dont understand them 


- about your bi-focals? Do 
you remember to wear them when 
you come face to face with a view- 
point which is wrong—that is, dif- 
ferent from your own?. 

We were proud of our big elm 
tree on the west side of the house. 
It kept the afternoon sun from 
blazing through the windows. You 
could follow the shade with your 
lawn chair on hot days—hardly a 
sunny spot found its way through 
the leaves. We loved the way the 
long streamers from the branches 
almost swept the ground, like wil- 
low trees. Occasionally, we'd cut 
them off to head height, just to 
keep them out of the way of mow- 
ing the lawn. 

Enter city park department: It 
seems our tree is their property, 
and they are responsible for keep- 
ing it pruned. We stood on the lawn 
and watched them place their 
equipment under the tree, and 
swing the tall ladders in place. The 
foreman entertained us with stories 
of their experiences. 

“Lots of people,” he said, “think 
the trees belong to them. They 
come out and thre: aten us when we 
start pruning.” 

We risked a noncommittal “Oh?” 
but felt uneasy. 


“The street cleaning department,” 


needs a clearance of 

However, they want 

height of 14 feet— 

give them room to grow I guess.” 
Fourteen feet! 


he explained, x 
eight feet. 
them cut to a 


cn a ee 
Hecen Weser is a free lance writer. 
It is her view that adult educators 
have a particular interest in both learn- 
ing and tolerance, and that the latter 
is best developed by trying to under- 


stand the other person's point of view. 
Mrs. Weber lives in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia 
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We understood the homeowner's 
point of view, rather than the fore- 
man’s. Off went the long stream- 
ers and they began thinning out the 
lateral limbs. When they ran out 
of limbs, they topped what was 
left of the tree—which wasn't much. 

By this time we had left it with 
them. Surrende ring our prope rty to 
the rightful owner. Now the house 
was filled with the glare of the sun 
and when we looke d outside at the 
tree, it looked more like a feather 
duster than a tree. 

This, I submit, is definitely two 
points of view. 

During World War when it 
was hard to find a place to live, 
we moved into a guest house and 
was glad to find th: it. It was di- 
rectly back of our landlord’s house 
—his back yard was our front yard. 
It embarrassed me to see him 
sweep the leaves right in front of 
our door—maybe that was my re- 
sponsibility. But I never seemed 
to get around to sweeping them. 

Later, we bought a home that 
had a guest house in the rear which 
we rented easily—the housing situ- 
ation was still acute. Our tenants 
changed, as their fortunes changed, 
or they bought homes. Only one of 
the tenants was ever thoughtful 
enough to sweep the leaves from 
in front of her door! 

But who am I to blame them? 

I have a friend who loves flowers 
so well she loses hold of her purse 
strings when she goes to a nursery. 
She can't resist any new flower she 
sees. 

“I'm afraid | was extravagant,” 
she said. She was showing me a 
blooming cineraria. “This was ten 
dollars.” 

“Ten dollars!’ I must have 
sounded horrified for she quickly 
defended herself. 


By HELEN WEBER 


“Well.” she said, “that’s what I 
love. You love books. You wouldn't 
think it was so extravagant to spend 
that much on a book.” 

What could I say? 

All of us have eccentricities. Bill's 
happens to be his eating habits. He 
does not like vegetables, so he eats 
them first, before his meat, to get 
them out of the way. We were 
visiting a very hospit able friend, 
who liked to serve the plates of her 
guests. When Bill finished his veg- 
etables she noticed the empty space 
on his pl ite and assuming he liked 
them, immediately served him 
again! 

We thought this was such a good 
joke on him we told her shout it, 
the next time we saw her. Some- 
how, it was not funny to her. I still 

cant figure why. 

How ‘could our points of view be 
so different? 

Internationally speaking, our 
points of view keep us on the very 
abyss of war. According to Arthur 
Bonner, in “Frustration in Nepi ul,” 
Reader's Digest, September, 1958. 
we spent ten million dollars last 
year on our aid program in Nepal, 
only to have a local newspaper 
editor comment: “The people see 
the United States aid group living 
in Rana palaces and think they are 
becoming the new Ranas of Ne pal.” 

In this instance, and others like 
them, our very lives depend upon 
our diplom: wcy—our being able to 
see the other person Ss point of view. 

I wonder it diplomacy is the an- 
swer all the way down the line. 
Even to the seemingly trivial affairs 
of the individual. Though we may 
disagree as to who owns a tree; or 
whose leaves have drifted in front 
of the door; or which is the most 
important, flowers or books; or 
whose business it is about our eat- 
ing habits, we can learn to be diplo- 
matic about it. 

So let’s get out our bi-focals and 
have a good look at the other per- 
son’s point of view. Even if we are 
unable to understand it, we can 
admit he has a right to it, and 
respect that right. 


Adult Leadership 
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By FUNSON EDWARDS 


COMMUNICATION COMES FIRST 


Methods are important, but adult 


learning depends on communication 


| = of teaching in the adult 
school program appear to be as 
numerous as the problems inherent 
in the adult school student body. 
It seems fortunate and stimulating 
that no hard and fast, all-purpose 
method of teaching has yet been 
developed. W illingness to accept 
such methods of te aching proce- 
dure would divorce us from educa- 
tional progress; to do so would 
eliminate need for research and 
experimentation—the germ of edu- 
cational advancement. Sound judg- 
ment informs us that no particular 
method of teaching can be forever 
effective. 

The individual problems encoun- 
tered in varving degrees in teach- 
ing the seemingly well-adjusted 
adult school indiv idual tend to come 
to the surface when inquiry is made 
concerning his past experiences. 
He is often sensitive to such in- 
quiry and must be approached 
carefully. 

The methods of teaching em- 
ployed—group discussion, swap 
shop, panel reporting, visual aids, 
demonstrations, drills and count- 
less additional gadgets—are of 
secondary nature. Such instru- 
ments, mechanical as they often 
prove to be, must be recognized 
as only a means to an end. To con- 
sider them otherwise would be 
nonsense. The methods applied 


Funson Epwarps has taught adult 
education classes in the Knoxville Eve- 
ning High School since 1947, and his 
experiences led him to write this ar- 
ticle. Dr. Edwards’ doctoral disserta- 
tion, completed in August 1958, was 

A Study of Trends in Public School 
Adult Education.” This was published 
in the Autumn 1958 issue of ADUL1 
EDUCATION. 
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should be evaluated in the light 
of their contributing to better pupil 
understanding. 

Oftentimes we are perhaps un- 
duly concerned with the influence 
of marred desks, marked walls or 
crippled chairs on pupil morale and 
fail to recognize the scars worn 
by our adult pupils—which result 
in timid expressions, dejected 
spirits, and cowed attitudes. 

We seem to get so completely 
wrapped up in the particular way 
in which we are conducting our 
group that we are prone to forget 
that procedure is relatively unim- 
portant except as it contributes to 
better pupil preparation. 

The slow and easy-going country 
hound, lying conte ntedly be side 
the open fire, is seldom eager to 
chase the farmer’s loose Berkshire 
to its proper pen, if he has been 
brutally tusked by the wild moun- 
tain boar. Unfortunately, this ex- 
perience he vividly rec: alls as an 
unpleasant memory. Similarly, early 
school experiences are also ‘vividly 
recalled; the unpleasant ones ap- 
pear to be more easily remembered. 
It seems hardly reasonable to ex- 
pect good relationship to stem 
from unpleasant memories. An at- 
tempt to heal this scar is the ever- 
present challenge of the adult 
school leader. 


Identification of Obstacles 
Teacher and pupil must work 
cooperatively in the identification 
of obstacles to learning; they must 
not confuse symptoms with real 
problems. The adult school must 
offer leadership in creating mutual 
understanding of the nature and 
scope of the major difficulty with 
which pupil and teacher are con 


fronted, and sugge st ways and 
means of examining such difficulty. 
Thorough understanding on the 
part of the total group of what 
appears to halt their progress is 
a good start toward solving a prob- 
lem. The great majority ot us fear 
most those difficulties which we 
least understand. 

The adult school leader who 
possesses a good understanding of 
human nature and who has the 
know-how to predict pupil reac- 
tions under varied circumstances 
appears to have a head start on 
those of us who are less fortunate. 

Whatever method of instruction 
may be employed, the major ob- 
jective of adult education appears 
to be that of demonstrating effec- 
tive means of communication in all 
aspects of adult education prac- 
tices. 

Understanding proves to be a 
reality when all concerned are pre- 
pe ared to communicate ideas. Con- 
ducive to attaining such reality is 
the sincere desire to become better 
informed in the use of the lan- 
guage, oral and written. This in- 
volves improvement in vocabulary 
and speaking skill. 

Varied as necessity requires 
methods of teaching to be, one of 
the ultimate purposes of method- 
ology should be that of securing 
sé itistyi ing results — results which 
will encourage pupils to seek out 
additional labor mation, examine and 
compare such data in the light of 
pupil needs, and draw evaluative 
conclusions leading to further in- 
vestigation. 

Successful teaching necessitates 
the meeting of minds. True, the 
heart must be in one’s work. How- 
ever, the degree of success enjoyed 
Continued on Inside Back Cover 
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A NEIGHBORHOOD FINDS ITSELF. By 


Julia Abrahamson 
New York, 1959 


Harper & Brothers, 
370 pp. $5.00 


Some ran; others stayed. Of those who 
staved, some turned their backs; some 
watched A few fought. The enemy: 
deterioration, the anathema of « xpanding 


omimunities the world over 


Beginning with the birth, growth, and 
decline of an area on Chicago's South 
Side, Julia Abrahamson, the author of 
this book, and one who stayed to fight 
the forces of decay, gives a play-by-play 
weount of the history and development 
of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community 
Conterence, which, over a period of nine 
vears, has been the sustaining force in 
the renewal of the conmununity 


The inception ind growth of the or 
ganization pots up so iological truths 
First, there was random and unco 
ordinated activity on the part of various 
individuals and groups to incite interest 
Then, the in 
terest was kindled to the point of action 

1 point before which most efforts bog 


in community betterment 


down, Finally, the group—developing an 
esprit de corps as it grew became or- 
ganized and solidified into the Hvyde 
Park-Kenwood Community Conference, a 
working organization of individuals whose 
discontent over conditions of blight led 
them to work toge ther toward a common 


roal 


Through newspapers, magazines, and 
scholarly journals the work of the Con 
ference elici Ing a sizable 
response from other conumunities facing 
While the author rec- 


ognizes that no other 


has spread 


imilar problems 
munity bears 

the same structure, no other conmunity 
she fee's 
and fail- 
method tec] sues and 


faces exactly the same probl 
nevertheless that their succe 
ures, their 


tactics may give directic iloring a 


program to fit the needs of particular 
communities. I share with her this view 

Change has always met with resistance 
of one form or another. And change for 
the better seems to have a penchant tor 
meeting not only the old obstacles but 
new and different ones which develop as 
the change, itself, takes place. 

The Hyde Park-Kenwood Community 
Conference, tackling the almost. insur- 
mountable obstacles offered by an inter- 
religious, inter-racial neighborhood, met 
with resistance that ran the gamut from 
apathy to outright hostility. They wit- 
nessed the transformation that can take 
place in the mind of an individual who is 
educated to see the problems of a com- 
munity as his own problems. They saw 
the tremendous impact of a smile and a 
small, friendly gesture. They viewed the 
therapeutic effects of cooperative enter- 


prise. 
Pockets of blight still mar the area, 
certainly, And the rubble, a reminder 


of the neighborhood’s “dark age,” is still 
being cleared away. Open places are still 
to be filled. Many plans are no further 
than the drawing board. However, one 
cannot fail to see the unmistakable signs 
of renaissance on a huge scale in the 
new buildings, landscaping, playgrounds 
and recreation areas. 

What one will not see—but will feel 
is the changed attitude of the people 
sparked by those pioneers who first ms | 
themselves “Who am I?”, found out, and 
who now answer “Who are we?” with 
“We are neighbors.” 

Indexed and app ndixed with working 
suggestions, the book should be useful 
to students, community leaders and plan- 
ners, and should be read by every in- 
dividual who considers himself a par- 
tic ipating citizen and who wants to make 
a success of our democratic wavy of life 


Bernanp W. Reep 

Director, Community Education 
Research 

Industrial Relations Center 

University of Chicago 


YOUR ADOLESCENT, (At Home and In 
School.) By Lawrence K. Frank and 
Mary Frank. New American Library, 
New York, 1959. (Paper) 50c. 

The authors, parents of six children, 
discuss education, discipline, health, dates, 
jobs after school, emotional problems of 
teen-agers and many other subjects in 
this reprint, first published by The Vikiag 
Press. A useful text for classes in parent 
education 


THE MARCH UP COUNTRY, or Xeno 
phon’s Anabasis, Translated by W. H. D 
Rouse. (A Mentor Book.) New American 
Library, New York, 1959. (Paper) 50 

This is a reprint of the modern and 
highly readable translation of the Anab- 
asis originally published by Thomas Nel 
son & Sons. 


STOCK BUYING GUIDE. (Revised.) By 
Sam Shulsky. Arco Publishing Co., Neu 
York, 1959. 144 pp. $2.50. 


Completely revised and brought up-to 


date, this book is a practical guide tor 
persons who wish to better understand 
the stock market. Useful for classes in 
finance and investments. 


PERSONAL TYPING. (Second Edition) By 
Alan C. Lloyd and Russell J. Hosler. 
Gregg Publishing Division’ McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1959. 128 
pp. $2.84, 

An intensive training ocurse and refer- 
ence manual for adult classes, and others 
who wish to learn quickly how to type. 


GUIDE TO COLLEGES. By Gene R. Hawes. 
New American Library, New York, 1959 
256 pp. 75c. 

This Signet Key original presents up- 
to-date and comprehensive information 
on more than 2,000 colleges, including 
tuition, tees, entrance requirements, 
scholarships, courses of study. Useful for 
parents, high school students and adults 
planning to return to college. 


GREGG TRANSCRIPTION FOR COLLEGES. 
By Russell J. Hosler, Robert L. Grubbs 
and George A. Wagoner. Gregg Publish- 
ing Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1959. 256 pp. $4.00. 

A simplified text intended to teach thc 
student how to combine the skills of 
shorthand, typewriting, and English in 
the process of typewritten trans¢ ription. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Herbert W. Wernecke. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1959. 
18S pp. $3.50. 

Legends and customs which have be- 
come part of the Christmas holidays as 
they are observed throughout the world 
are described in this book. Church and 
club workers will find it helpful. 


THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ART. Bi 
Erwin O. Christensen. (A Mentor Origi- 
nal.) New American Library, New York, 
1959. 384 pp. 75c 

The curator of decorative arts at the 
National Gallery of Arts, Washington, 
D.C., traces the evolution of painting, 
sculpture, architecture and decorative 
arts and crafts in the Western world. 
Profusely illustrated. 


SALESMANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS. (W it/i 
Workbook) By John W. Ernest and 
George M. DaVall. Gregg Publishing Di- 
vision, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Neu 
York, 1959. (Second Edition) 406° pp. 
$4.16. Workbook, 123 pp., $1.72. 

First published five years ago, the ma- 
terial has been completely reorganized 
on a more teachable basis. Addition of 
photographs, summaries at the end of 
each chapter, more selling case histories 
are other new features. The text and 
accompanying Workbook are well suited 
to adult classes. 


TYPEWRITING DRILLS (for speed and ac- 
curacy). Gregg Publishing Division, Mc 
Graw-Hill_ Book Co., Inc. New York, 
1959. 92 pp. $1.76. 

A useful manual for increasing speed 
ind accuracy in refresher and other 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR CHURCH GROUP 
LEADERS. Edited by Lee Gable. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1959. 633 pp. 
$7.95. 

Written for church leaders in education 
-and directed particularly to the volun- 
teer leader and the new worker, this book 
provides both orientation to educational 
church work and a well-organized pro- 
gram for planned study in training and 
supervising personnel of the volunteer 
educational staff about the mission of the 
church. At the same time it is a handy 
reference work for day-to-day needs. — 

Material was assembled’ from more 
than 100 basic books and articles and 
some of the material originally appeared 
in this magazine. Some 66 top experts in 
the field of adult education and church 
education are contributors. Among them 
are many names that will be recognized 
by adult educators, including: Leland 
Bradford, Herbert A. Thelen, David H. 
Jenkins, Alan F. Klein, Mary Agnes 
Douty, Malcolm S. Knowles and Gordon 
Lippitt. 

Of particular interest will be Chapter 
2, “People Grow and Change,” Chapter 
3, “Leader and Group—A Team,” Chap- 
ter 7, “What is Important About Group 
Process?”, Chapter 9, “What Materials 
Shall a Leader Use?”, and Chapter 18, 
“Use Small Groups.” Many of the ideas 
and techniques suggested could well be 
adapted to secular teaching and group 
work, 


BOARDS, MANAGEMENT AND COM- 
PANY SUCCESS. By Eleanor Godfrey, 
Fred E. Fiedler and D. M. Hall. Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, Danville, 
Ill. 1959. 134 pp. $3.00. 

Here is an interesting report of a re- 
search project carried out by the authors, 
who are associated with the Group Re- 
search Laboratory of the University. of 
Illinois. The study was a joint project of 
the University and the Office of Naval 
Research. 


In the study similar companies are 
compared on the basis of their effective- 
ness and the effectiveness of boards of 
directors are evaluated. It indicated that 
nniess the leader ot the board has confi- 
dence in the .general manager or chief 
executive, the general manager will have 
relatively little influence on company 
productivity. Other findings showed that 
boards composed of elder men tend to be 
more effective than those comprised of 
younger men, and that boards made up 
of men who have spent their entire lives 
in the community tend to be less effective 
than boards whose members were relative 
newcomers to the community. 

Further, the study showed that ettec 
tive managers had no more education 
than less effective ones, nor did the effec 
tive managers participate in civic affairs 
to a greater extent or express a greater 
liking for the community in which they 
lived. In general, it was found, they 
tended to be more distant to co-workers 
and saw themselves as playing a protes- 
sional role in relation to the board and 
their subordinates 
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Recommended Typing 
Materials for Adult 
Education Classes 

GREGG TYPING, SECOND EDITION 


One-Year Course 

—Rowe and Lloyd 

150-lesson typing program with sustained attention to technique 
and production. 208 pp. WORKBOOK for One-Year Course con- 


tains stationery, forms, charts, tests, study check-ups for student 
practice. 


GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR COLLEGES 

—Lloyd, Rowe, and Winger 

INTENSIVE COURSE: 150-lesson typing program for the post- 
high school level. A balanced program of skill and production 
development. 224 pp. 

BASIC COURSE: 75-lesson, paper-bound text, ideally suited for 
short courses, Provides for complete mastery of basic operations. 
112 pp. 

WORKBOOK I: Correlated student practice materials for lessons 1-75. 


WORKBOOK II: Correlated student practice materials for lessons 
76-150. 


PERSONAL TYPING, SECOND EDITION 

—Lloyd and Hosler 

75-lesson text for intensive, personal-use typing courses up to one 
semester in length. Covers all phases of academic typing. De- 
velops facility in composing at the keyboard. Easy to follow, 
largely facsimile, practically self-teaching. 128 pp. 


PERSONAL TYPING IN 24 HOURS 


—Pepe 
24-lesson text. Excellent for the short, basic personal-use course. 
Gets maximum results in the shortest time. 64 pp. Spiral-bound. 


REFRESHER TYPING IN 24 HOURS 
rn a refresher course for uperading both quality and quan- 
tity of vocational typing. 64 pp. Wire-O bound. 


OFFICE PRACTICE TYPEWRITING 


—Reynolds and Skimin 
A short, advanced typing course, including training in office and 
clerical practices. 160 pp. 


APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING 

—Frisch 

30-lesson practice set for training in use of printed business 
forms. A wonderful “polishing” finale for your typing program. 
155 working papers. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION * McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd Street 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Avenue 


The book will be useful to psycholo- 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post Street 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm Street 


education. There is a foreword by 


gists, economists and educators as well 
as board members and executives 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY — THE 
FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. (A_ Pictorial 
Record.) Edited by V. L. Bedsole and 
Oscar Richard, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, Baton Rouge 3, La. 1959, 112 
pp. $2.95. 

A pictorial history which graphically 
reports the story of the University's 
growth and the difficulties it has sur- 
mounted. In its first century the Univer- 
sity has occupied four sites while its 
enrollment has increased from less than 
100 to 10,000. During this time it has 
never ceased to function as an important 
part of the state’s free system of higher 


Harry Williams, Boyd Protessor of His- 
tory at the University. 


CLASSICAL DRAMA, GREEK AND RO- 
MAN. By Meyer Reinhold. Barron's Edu- 
cational Series, Great Neck, N. Y., 1959. 
342 pp. $1.95 (Paper) 

This comprehensive survey of the liter- 
ature of the Greeks and Romans will 
appeal to students of classical literature. 
It includes an analysis and interpretation 
of the 80 plays which have come down 
to us from antiquity. To place the plays 
in the proper frame of reference, essential 
biographical data have been given for 
each playright, and each period has been 
provided with a summary of its history 
and culture. 
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National Manpower 
Council Conference 


The Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A. was invited by the National 
Manpower Council of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and participated in a five-day 
devoted to a consideration 
of the problems facing our country in 


conference 


terms of manpower resources. The group 
November 15-20, at Arden House, 
Harriman, N. Y., and was composed of 
SO representatives from government, 
business and industry, labor, foundations 
education 


met 


and national associations. 
and considerations dealt 
with the general areas of health, edu- 


In the field of 


education these questions were consid- 


Dis« USSIONS 
cation and employment. 
ere d 


| Are the 


cation 


nation’s investment in edu- 
and system of education, 
idequate in the light of its future 
requirements? 
2. How can the 

secure m inpowe r resources capable 

of fulfilling the purposes of the 


country’s and 


educational system 


SC hools colleges 
universities? 


3. What 


governmental policies and practices 


changes or innovations in 


ire necessary to assure a more 


effective educational enterprise? 


The purpose ot the conference was 


not to devise a set of recommendations 
but instead to explore 


problems and possible solutions to these 


or resolutions 


problems existing in the areas listed. 
Speakers at general sessions were: 
Dr. Alan Waterman, director of the 
National Science Foundation; Dr. Alvin 
Eurich, Vice President and Director of 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu 
cation; Dr. Wallace Sayre, Professor of 
Public Administration at Columbia Uni- 
versity Dr. Frank Bane, Coordinator 


of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth; and Dr. Milton Katz, 
Director of International Legal Studies 


of Harvard University 

In the 
basic ideas were highlighted in each of 
the groups | | 


and received « large share 


dise ussions on edu 
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of the attention of the conference par- 


ticipants. These basic issues were: 
1. The expanding school population. 
2. The complexities of modern edu- 
cation. 
3. Immediate needed improvements 


if we are to survive as a na- 
tion, (a) increased diversity of 
offerings, (b) continuous cur- 
riculum study, (c) improved 
facilities, (d) better articulation 
between various parts of the 
including adult educa- 
elimination of 
courses, 

4. Strengthening and classification of 

objectives. 


program 
tion, (e) 


unpro- 
ductive 


5. Extra chores of secondary schocls. 
6. Quality and prestige of public 
education and_ teachers. 


Number and variety of local con- 

trol units. 

8. Unequal educational facilities and 
opportunities about the U.S. 

9. Absence of uniform standards. 

10. Financial support. 


A report of the conference will be 
prepared and published by Dr. Henry 
David, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, and will be 
available from Columbia University. 


Adult Education Fellowships 


Indiana University, Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education, has received a 
$25,000 fellowship grant from Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc., Indianapolis. The grant 
is believed to be unique in that it will 
provide assistance to students preparing 
for careers in the field of religious adult 
education who wish to obtain advanced 
degrees in adult education. 

Specifically the grant provides that 
the fellowships be awarded to responsi- 
ble, quliel students who: (1) give 
reasonable assurance that they will pur- 
sue professional careers in the field of 
religious adult education; and (2) pro- 
pose to complete advanced degrees in 
adult education at Indiana University. 
Preference will be given to advanced 
students studying for the doctor's de- 
gree but well qualified candidates for 
the master’s degree may be appointed. 
The fellowships may vary in amount 
from $500 to $1,500. The first fellow- 
ships will be available for the 1959-60 
school year. 

Since 1948 the Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education has been developing 
and conducting a graduate program in 
adult education. The program, offered 
through the Graduate Division of the 
School of Education, and also the Grad- 
uate School of Indiana University, has 
attracted students from many parts of 
the country and from other parts of the 
world 


Adult Educators 
Meet in Tulsa 


Representatives from Tulsa University, 
the Public Library, the YMCA, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the public schools 
of Tulsa and the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A., met in Tulsa on 
October 20 to consider and discuss pres- 
ent adult education programs in this area 
and plans for the future. 


Because of the great number of agen- 
cies and organizations conducting adult 
education programs in the Tulsa commu- 
nity, the discussions centered largely 
around the question, “How can we de- 
velop a more effective community adult 
education program, utilizing the resources 
of many agencies and avoiding at the 
same time undesirable overlapping?” 

Tentative plans were made and dis- 
cussed for implementing an active pro- 
gram built around the utilization of a 
representative community planning com- 
mittee. Adult educators who attended 
the meeting were: Joe Timken, Hunter 
Miracle, George Marsh, Andy Springfield, 
Walter Gray, Elmer Ferneau, Chuck Mc- 
Cullon, Alice Martin and Glenn Jensen, 
Executive Director of AEA. 


Institute on College and 
University Administration 


The Institute on College and Univer- 
sity Administration at the University of 
Michigan will be held next June 20 


to 24, 


Several major problem areas in ad- 
ministration will be studied, including 
patterns of organization and_ control, 
communication, faculty and staff per- 
sonnel, financial economy and efficiency, 
and techniques of institutional _ self- 
studies. Members of the University’s 
Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion and other experienced resource per- 
sons will constitute the staff. As in pre- 


vious. years, the enrollment will be 
limited to 60 persons. 
Information about the Institute may 


be obtained from the Director, Algo D. 
Henderson, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Piays for Living 


Family Service Association of America 
has launched a new project—Plays for 
Living. Intended to help agencies in the 
fields of welfare, health and education to 
develop plays for their own use, the 
Committee on Plays for Living is com- 
prised of board members of the Family 
Service Association and representatives ot 
the Broadway theater. Mrs. Henry N. 
Pratt is chairman of the Committee, and 
Katharine Cornell, honorary chairman. 
Claire Tousley is executive director. 

For a moderate tee Plays for Living 
will develop original plays for local and 
national community efforts, thus aiding in 
dramatizing the agency’s program and 
unmet needs. Audience discussion is 
planned following presentation of the 
play, and a_ discussion guide usually 
accompanies each script 
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Names in the News 


Burt A. CARSTENSON now is Tech- 
nical Director for Education for the 
forthcoming White House Conference on 
Aging, working with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Before 
taking his new position, Mr. Carstenson 
was Executive Director of the Commu- 
nity Council of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, California. 


RicHarp W. Poston has been named 
Research Professor in the graduate 
school at Southern Illinois University. 
This position will enable him to devote 
more time to writing, research, and con- 
sultation with state and national organ- 
izations. Dr. Poston organized and served 
as director of the University’s six-year 
old community development department. 
RoBert Knirret has been named _ to 
succeed Dr. Poston as Director of the 
Department of Community Develop- 
ment, which is the field consulting aspect 
of SIU’s Community Development pro- 
gram. RicHARD FRANKLIN is the new 
Director of the Community Develop- 
ment Institute, the training-research arm 
of the program. 


BERNARD BERELSON has been named 
Director of Columbia University’s Bu- 
reau of Applied Social Research, and 
Professor of Sociology at the University. 
He will assume his new duties Jan. L 
1960. Dr. Berelson has been professor 
of Behavioral Sciences in the School 
of Business and the Division of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Berelson will succeed Dr. Edmund 
deS. Brunner, who has directed the 
Bureau for many years, and whose sum- 
mary of a study of AEA appears else- 
where in this issue of AputT LEADER- 
SHIP. 

Kennetu W. Rippie was installed as 
President of the Association of Univer- 
sity Evening Colleges at its annual meet- 
ing Nov. 8-12 in Pittsburgh. Dr. Riddle 
is Dean of the Evening College and 
Diploma School of Drexel Institute. 

Rospert D. Pease has been named 
Director of the summer session at 
Rochester Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Pease formerly was associate director of 
the Evening Division. 

Leonard R. Haut has been named 
Executive Secretary of the Peoria Area 
Council of Churches, Peoria, Ill He 
formerly was Secretary, Stewardship and 
Finance of the Five Years Meeting of 
Friends, Richmond, Ind. 

Rutu Rurzen, director of home read- 
ing services at the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, has been awarded the $1,000 Staff 


Memorial and Fellowship Award for 
1959. 


James R. GaLttoway has been named 
Director of the Family Life Institute of 
the Extension Division of the University 
of Oklahoma, succeeding Dr. ALICE 
Sowers who has retired after more than 
21 years as Director of the Institute. 

Cuaries R. Mace is coordinator of 
administrative services for the General 
Extension Division of the University of 
Minnesota, a new position. 


December, 1959 


Dr. Preston is Honored 


Dr. Everett C. Preston, for 15 years 
State Director of Adult Education for 
New Jersey, was tendered a testimonial 
dinner at Essex House, Newark, on 
October 30. The affair was arranged 
by the New Jersey Association for Adult 
Education, as a part of its program for 
recognizing outstanding leaders in adult 
education in the state. Some 300 adult 
educators attended and paid tribute to 
Dr. Preston as “New Jersey’s leading 
figure in the development of adult 
education opportunities throughout our 
state.” Dr. Preston was presented with 
a testimonial book, signed by the guests. 


Reduced Fees for Oldsters 


Senior citizens will be encouraged to 
participate in adult education classes 
sponsored by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation of Wayne State University and 
the University of Michigan under a new 
plan which will be tried for one year. 
It provides that any person 65 years 
or older may enroll in any of the Divi- 
sion’s courses by payment of a $2.00 
registration fee. the normal tuition is 
$20.00. 

“We are taking this action,” said Dr. 
Hamilton Stillwell, Director of the Divi- 
sion, “because we know that in the 
retired years the adult has greater op- 
portunity to participate in the many 
cultural activities about him, and enroll- 
ing in the Division’s courses will give 
richer meaning to these experiences.” 


NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


Doctorate in Adult Education 


The Commission of the Professors 
of Adult Education of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association is conducting a 
study of all persons who hold doc- 
torates in adult education, or in some 
allied field (such as parent education 
or extension education). If you hold 
such a degree, will you please send 
your name and address to: Cyril O. 
Houle, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois? 


California Adult Education 
Administrators Meet 


With “the World Crisis — and the 
Adult Educator” as_ its theme, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Adult Education 
Administrators held its 35th annual con- 
ference November 19-21 in Santa Barbara. 

Keynote speaker at the opening general 
session was Dr. Aldous Huxley, author 
and pew cre whose topic was “Major 
Problems Facing Us Today.” 

The General Electric Technical Mili- 
tary Planning Operation presented the 
program for the noon luncheon on the 
theme, “Social, Political, Economic and 
Scientific Trends and Their Implications 
for Adult Program Planning.” Five semi- 
nar sessions then discussed the report. 

Section meetings dealing with program 
evaluation, ways to develop better public 
understanding of the public aaa pro- 
gram, and how to meet adult needs for 
education occupied the second day’s ses- 
sion, 


The 
Adult Education 


Association 


CREATING A CLIMATE FOR ADULT LEARNING 


A report of a National Conference on Architecture for Adult Education. Edited 


by Herbert C. Hunsaker and Richard Pierce. 


For school and college admin- 


istrators and all persons interested in providing a suitable environment for 


adult education. $1.00 


TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


This is Leadership Pamphlet No. 16, the newest in this popular series. It pre- 
sents a case history of a training institute in human relations—valuable for those 
in group work. Offers ideas for-planning and staffing workshops, meeting train- 


ing problems. 


60c Each, 3 for $1.00. 


Order from 
ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, U.S.A. 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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successful 


WHA has been your 


new idea, 


most 


course, promotional device, 
this year? If you will let the Trading 
Post know, then we can all share in your 
experience, 

LIBRARIES will be interested to learn 
more about the adult education activities 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. Special 
attention should be given to Brooklyn's 
cooperative efforts with other institutions 
and agencies. Note, too, the regular book 
talks, reading 
special exhibits and films, and their paint- 
records for loan. Why not 
drop them a note and ask for further 
information? 

BY SPECIAL invitation of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Re presentative to 


RESOURCES—A-V 


PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE EAST. /6 
mm., Color, and B. & W., Sound, 21 
min. Atlantis Productions, Inc., 7967 
Sunset Bled., Hollywood, 46, Calif. Pur- 
chase, Color, $200.00, B. & W., $120.00, 
Rental, $10.00 


This film deals with the basic forces at 
work in the Middle East, and includes a 
built-in study guide, with aids for teach- 
ing and discussion. It emphasizes the 
common humanity of the Middle East, 
despite the variety of cultural patterns, 
and describes the problems posed by 
minority groups, lack of 
ind industries, 


improvement programs, 


ings and 


modern tools 
deficiencies in education, 
and suggests what can he 
them 


done about 


THE BOLSHO! BALLET. /6 mm., Color, 
Sound, 99 min. United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 

Filmed at the Royal 
London, the ballet includ 
from six ballets which serve 
to the main ballet, “Giselle,” 
Ulanova, 


Opera House, 
selections 
a prelude 

with Galina 

Groups wishing to show this 


192 


the United Nations, civic leaders con- 
vened on October 9 at the UN to cele- 
brate the arrival of a very new and 
original program. This child prodigy, 
the “Community Leaders Program of the 
United Nations” is directed by the World 
Affairs Center for the United States. It 
is organized to provide greater under- 
standing of both the UN and interna- 
tional relations as a whole through ob- 
servation of the General Assembly in 
action and discussion with government 
specialists. 

HERE is an item that should be dupli- 
cated all over our nation: On October 30, 
the New Jersey Association for Adult 
Education gave a testimonial dinner for 
Dr. Everett C. Preston, Director of Adult 
Education for the State of New Jersey. 
YOUR MONEY AND YOU was the title 
of a series of expert panel discussions 
which was offered last October and No- 
vember by the Community Workshop 
Division of the Oklahoma City Libraries. 
Subjects for the six weekly sessions were: 
family budgeting, consumer buying, es- 
tate planning, investments, home owner- 
ship, and inflation and deflation. If you 
would like a copy of the program and 
of the companion reading list, please 
write for it. 

HAVE YOU heard about the United 
States Senate’s subcommittee on prob- 
lems of the aged and the aging? Per- 
haps this committee has visited your 
city, it started in Boston on October 13. 
If you desire a copy of the tour’s sched 
ule or further details, write William T. 
Van Orman, Division of Adult Education 
Service, National Educational Associa 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
BE. C. 

WHILE WRITING Mr. Van Orman, ask 
him, also, for a copy of Henrietta F. 
Rabe’s statement to the McNamara Com- 
mittee. Miss Rabe is Supervisor of the 


film should) make arrangements with 
branch exchanges in Atlanta, Chicago, 
New York, Los Angeles, Dallas or Port- 
land, Ore 


THE WORKSHOP PROCESS. /6 mm. 
B. & W., Sound, 12 min. Department of 
Visual Communication, University Exten- 
sion, University of California, 405  Hil- 
gard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

This is a demonstration of problem 
solving in a group learning situation and 
was filmed during a workshop, to show 
how the workshop functions and benefits 
received by participants 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
16 mm., Color, Sound, 20 min. United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., Neu York 
29, N.Y. 

This is a study in depth of the Fili- 
pinos, the natural resources of the Philip- 
pines, its agriculture and industry. Maps 
present the archipelago of more than 
7,000 islands in which extreme contrasts 
in cultural development are seen. 


ACCENT ON LEARNING. /6 mm., 
B. & W., Sound, 30 min. Yeshiva Uni- 


Division of Education for the Aging in 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. She outlined the sound principles 
concerning old age which have provided 
the framework and rationale for New 
York’s active program. In just nine years, 
this program has reached 108 communi- 
ties and 25,000 persons. 

\ LARGE boost in the form of $2,500 
has been given to adult education in 
Connecticut. This grant was made by 
the National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators to the Connecticut State 
Department of Education at Hartford in 
an effort to develop public school adult 
education classes which will reinforce 
work of the day school. Dr. Alan E. 
Hugg, aided by an advisory committee, 
will oversee development of the new 
program which aims to cover the sub- 
jects of culture, science, and public 
affairs. 

CLIMAX of Philadelphia’s Adult Edu- 
cation Week came on October 1, when 
D. N. Chatterjee, India’s Minister to the 
United States, spoke to an audience on 
“Democracy Needs Adult Education.” 
From September 26 through October 3, 
interested Philadelphians were put 
through their paces with seminars, dis- 
cussion groups, and demonstrations. To 
obtain a copy of Mr. Chatterjee’s  in- 
formative speech, write the Committee 
on Adult Education Week, Room 304, 
Administrative Building, Parkway at 21st 
street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

When you read this, we will be in 
Mexico enjoying the sights and dodging 
the sharks at Acapulco. But, when we 
return, we will look for your Christmas 
gift to the Trading Post: 
And, then, you can make a good New 
Year's Resolution to continue to send 
your items to Walter Gray, Jr., Okla- 
homa City Libraries, N. W. 3rd_ at 
Robinson, Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. 


your items. 


versity Film Library, 526 West 187th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. Rental, $6.00. 

This film, produced by Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is intended to acquaint teachers 
on the college and university level with 
the audio-visual techniques being used 
at Ohio State. 
rials are illustrated by 
situations. 


Uses of the various mate- 
actual classroom 


1960 EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
CATALOG. Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

Some 6,000 films for use from nursery 
school through college and adult levels 
are listed and briefly described in this 
664 page catalog. Available on request 
from the Circulation Department of the 
Audio-Visual Center. 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., Rental Catalog 
No. 25. 200 West 57th Street, New York 
19, N.Y. $1.00. 

Listed in this new 
ture length films concerning many coun- 
tries of the world; shorter films dealing 
with human relations, citizenship, sci- 
ence, arts and crafts. All are available 
for a modest rental fee 


catalog are fea- 


Adult Leadership 
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Fellowships Are Offered 


Two types of fellowships will be offered 
during the 1960-61 academic year at the 
University of Michigan through its Cen- 
ter for the Study of Higher Education 
They are the Michigar Fellows in Col 
lege Administration, of which there are 
five, and the graduate fellowships in 
higher education, for pre doctoral students 
who need assistance in completing the 
degree and who show promise of contrib- 


problems ot 
The fe llowships in col- 


uting to research on. the 
higher education 
lege administration, on a postdoctoral 
basis, cover living and incide ntal expe nses 
up te $8,000, while the graduate fellow 
ships varv from $1.000 to $3.000. Re 
quests tor applic ition forms should he 
made to the Center for the Study. of 
Higher Education 


Kansas Adult Education Division 


Phe Kansas State Department — of 
Public Instruction has received a grant 
trom NAPSAE tor the purpose of organ 
izing a division of eneral idult educa 
tion in that state Phe grant will provide 
for the employment for one ye ir of 
state director ot idult « lucation whe 
vill give le idership to a statewi pre 
I md lso work with the variou 
scl districts in establishing program 
It is expected at the termination of the 
grant that state funds will be provided 
t continue the office The NAPSAI 
rant was made possible through funds 
provided by The Fund for Adult Edu 
cation Kansas is the seventl tute t 

nl | 
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TLL @ PRLELLLL 


Fund for Adult Education 


learning . 
ministration 
and professional leadership . 


OHNO OU OOO 


motivation for learning . . 
. program content and planning . . 
. group research . 


Price to MEMBERS of AEA $2.00 


Place your order now. 


Chicage Forum Is Revived 


Under the auspices of the Adult Educa 
tion Council of Greater Chicago, the 
famous old Chicago Forum has been 
revived. First of five meetings slated for 
the year was held on October 20, the 
John Dewey Centennial Day, and fea 
tured a discussion of rebels in education. 

Speakers included Wayne A. R. Leys 
Dean of Roosevelt University’s under- 
graduate division, who talked on John 
Dewey; Perry Dunlap Smith, former 
Headmaster of the North Shore Country 
Day iy hool, who spoke on Colonel Fran 
cis Parker, and E. T. McSwain, Dean 
of the School of Education, Northwest 
ern University, who discussed today’s 
sceli 

“Rebels, Radicals and Revolutionaries 
is to be the general theme of the five 
monthly meetings of the Forum, sched 
uled for the fall and winter 


ACLS Annual Meéting 


Phe American Council of 
Societies will hold its 41st annual meet 
ing January 21-22 


Atlantic hotel in New York City. Gen 


eral theme of the first day’s session will 
be “The Bible and the Humanities.” The 
ACLS annual lecture will be riven at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Nel 
son Glueck, president of the Hebrew 


Union College—Jewish Theological Insti 


tute of Religion. His topic will be “The 
Bibl ind Archeology Protessor Clue k 
has participated in a number of archae 
logical excavations in’ Eastern Palestine 


+ 


and is the author of a number of books 


Have you ordered your copy of ALA’s New Book 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 


By Edmund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr. 


Here is the first concise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult education field. This comprehensive 
study was carried out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant from The 


et rete 2 FF Fe SV BS 


IF YOU ARE AN ADULT EDUCATOR 


you will want to have the latest research findings about adult 
who the participants are . : . ad 
methods and techniques 

the relationship of adult education to the community. 


adult attitudes and interests . 


2S 2 V2 er 22 2. es 


IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF AEA 


you can save one-half the cost of this valuable book by ordering now. 


Price to Non-members $4.00 


Adult Education Association, 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Books will be shipped immediately 


New Jersey AEA Officers 


Aaron DeKosky, Director of Adult 
Education for Camden, N.J]., newly 
elected president of the Adult Education 
Association for New Jersey, will assume 
his new duties Jan. 1 

Serving with him during the next 
year will be William Barr, Milburn 
president-elect; Raymond = | Ast, |r 
South Orange Maplewood vice presi 
dent; Gertrude Daniel, Coordinator of 
Adult Homemaking in the New Bruns 
wick Public Schools, secretary; and Wil 
lard Browning, Director ot Adult Educa 
tion, Red Bank, treasuret 


Communication Comes First 
Continued from page 187 
through group participation is, in 
the main, indexed by the ability 
and willingness of individuals to 
exchange ideas. Anything short of 
this expectation would seal our 
educational advancement in a tube 
like vacuum. 
The ability 


municate 


effectively to com 
appears to be a most 
worthy quality of training. It comes 
as a result of ceaseless efforts, and 
its accomplishment appears evident 
as our most urgent charge. It is 
the contention of this writer that 
we can justifv only such practices 
as contribute to the development 


of improved communication 


uses of discussion . . . lay 
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AT LAST—THE WORKING TOOL 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


To make your job in adult education easier 
and more productive, the 


1960 Edition 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


® A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 


everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 
@ Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


® the role of adult education in today’s society 


® the various philosophies of adult education 

® new development le heo d chanae the 
new eveiopme 5 In learning ti ory an change theory 

* 


how to build adult education programs 

® the best of the new methods and materials 
® the training of adult educators 

8 winning public support 


® adult education in councils, business and industry, colleges, agriculture, foundations, 
government, health and welfare, international organizations, labor unions, libraries, 


mass media, museums, proprietary and public schools, religion, voluntary associations 


® a current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


@ If you want to know what adult education is all about . . ; where it is going . . . and where YOU 
fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 


Use this coupon 


‘enicineaeaieenenisiaiaiamenmmemmmmaniain > BE THE FIRST— AND SAVE MONEY, TOO! 


Adult Education Association 
743 North Wabash Ave.. Chicago 11, Ill 
AEA members only may order the Handbook at 


i 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
Plea serve copies of the ne Hanal k of Adult Edu : ‘ ’ 
b cee ee z a pre-publication price of $6. Price after publi- 
| cation in the United States at the special pre-publication price of | 
a6, Tor wien I enclose S | cation (early in January) will be $7.50. Send 
: Name : your order now, with check or money order, to 
| Addren : : reser ur copy which will be among the first 
idre 
| off t ss. 
| ty Z Sta | 
i | 
The H W ped ry, 1960 | 
‘ t 
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